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The Start 


A GOOD START sets the right rhythm for the whole race. The 
full capacity of John Laing and Son Limited is applied to the 
start of every contract. 

As soon as a tender is accepted all departments are immedi- 
ately in action to a pre-arranged programme. The require- 
ments of the job have been worked out in advance. Within 
hours the transfer of picked men is arranged; materials are on 
order for specified dates; plant is ear-marked and perhaps on 
the move; key staff and mobile offices are on their way to 
the site. 

This immediate, co-ordinated action is team work atits best. 
It sets the rhythm which will be maintained until the job is 
done and another Laing contract completed smoothly, effici- 
ently and on time. 











LAING 





























For speed and efficiency in building and civil engineering 
JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED Established in 1848 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. 





A fitting tribute to their 


quality and dependability 


CHAMPION 


are supplied to 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


ti ‘ . ms 4 weeny. : 
CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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way you 
look at it.. 
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No matter which comes first—your 
palate or your pocket—Four Square 
will please you most. No tobacco gives 
a pipe-lover so much pleasure, 

and a thrifty man so much economy. 
Vacuum packed fresh from the 
blender’s table, Four Square is good to 
the last pipeful, burns cool and sweet 
to the last shred, leaving no wasteful 
dottle. That is why men the world 
over—be their favourite type of tobacco a 
straight virginia, a mixture, a curly cut 
or navy cut—make Four Square a 
friend for life. They know that 

with Four Square they wili always 
enjoy every moment of every 


perfect pipe. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MIXTURES Original Mixture (Blue) 4/54d oz 
Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4/14d oz 

MATURED VIRGINIA Original, broken flake (Red) 4/54d oz 
Ready Rubbed Fine Cut (Red) 4/54d oz 

CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/l4d oz 

RIPE BROWN NAVY CUT (Brown) 4/14 oz 

CURLIES Cut in dises (Purple) 4/144 oz 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 
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time for a classic to grow 


Sometimes it seems as though the shape of a car gets altered some- 
how. Each year it gets harder to put names to the shapes you see. 
And then there are the classics. Not many. You can count them on 
your fingers and the javelin is one. They keep their character. 

It takes time for a classic to grow—concentrating all the time on 
improvements that don't hit the eye. It's not spectacular —nothing 
to make headlines—no gaping crowds—no change just for the 


sake of it. 





But quietly, unobtrusively the essential qualities are made perfect. 


Brakes, soundproofing, lighting, suspension, comfort—all these 





and other features improve in detail. Racing experience has a lot 


to do with refining things you'd think couldn't be refined —and 





Jowetts are internationally famous for their successes. 


Just about now the Javelin is taking its place among the classics — 

a car by which other cors are judged. 

This car is @ waste of money if you don't care what a car does. 

There's such a lot built into it that doesn’t really show until you For those who feel that a fine morning should be 


have it in your hands — performance, comfort and 30 m.p.g. welcomed in a plain coloured shirt. we have some in 
> 


Top speed, electrically timed, 78 m.p.h. Acceleration 0-60 m.p.h. in 
22.2 secs. (‘The Motor’’ Road Test). Horizontally opposed flat-four 
50 B.H.P. Engine. Javelin saloon: £635 plus purchase tax. javelin The colours are ivory, beige, grey or blue. Two 
saloon de luxe: £735 plus purchase tax, 


a handsome lustre material at a very reasonable price. 


‘polo’ shaped collars; two lengths of sleeve. Sizes 
13 litre up to 17}. 


JOWETT JAVE LI N A gumtwill silk tie in a pin-spot pattern looks very 


take a good look when it passes you pleasant with the shirt, 12/6. 





The Jowett Jupiter is a faster convertible version of the Javelin, 
with the same engine modified for speed. The Jupiter won the 1950 


AUSTIN REED 


and 2nd in the Monte Carlo Rally, OF REGENT STREET 
14 litre class, in 1951, and 


won the Lisbon Rally outright. 
| LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE : REGENT 6789 


Jowett Cars Limited, idle, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
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Step into 
comfort... 


Step into the long-lasting 
conifort of TrooTaL Socks, made of 
EPILOX brand non-felting wool, 
and reinforced at main points of wear. 
Their soft texture 
stays soft, they stoutly 
resist shrinking, and 
need little darning during 
a remarkably long life. 

With the reassuring TOOTAL 
guarantee of satisfaction. 
In a variety of plain 
shades, at 14/11 a pair. 





—wear your DEXTER’ 


—the weatherproof that’s equally at 
home with high society and low barometers 


. .. as British as the weather sis. OTAL 


—but reliable 


Obtainable from leading outfitters everywhere S ©) ( K S 


WALLA TT & COMPA 
ce, sco ° NY LIMITED, CATHCART, GLASGOW TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD., 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 


























That tradition of British craftsmanship which men like 
Thomas Mudge, inventor of the lever escapement, helped 
to establish, is today inherent in every detail of Smiths 
fine English 15 Jewel Watches. They compare in reliability 
and quality with the best the world can offer. 

All good Jewellers sell them. 

With stainless steel cases from [7.19.6 to £9.2.6 
9 carat gold cases from £23.6.0 
All prices include P.T. 





THE SMITHS ‘oe 


N EA? = n ¢ "4 q g 
e | THE BEST MEN’S 
, : | SHOPS SELL 
TWELVE FIFTEEN \ . 
1S Jewel movement in stainiess . * nT A 
Price €7.19-6 incloding P.T 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.wW.2 | tein — by 





5S. Smith & Sons (Engiend) bt TO. OF HA’ . SCOTLAND, and IDEAL HOUSE, ARGYLL ST., LONDON, W.1 


The Clock & Wetch Division eof 
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WAN ABOUT TOWN 


quiet, perfect grooming 


“Man about Town” the wel- 
come gift set for men of excellent taste 
—containing handy travel size pinch 
botties of After Shave Lotion and 


Brilliantine. Price 10/-. 


For men by 


17 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W./ 


Over iterns in the Lenthéric range for men 
After Shave Lotion . oe 8 es 
Afar Shaving Lotion, Teacel Size 

“ Tanbark"’ Cologne . 
After Shave Powder 
Brilliantine 
Scalp Stimulant . 
Hair Dressing 
Lather Shaving Cream 

“ THREE MUSKETEERS " 
After Shave Letion with either Scalp 
Stimulant oni Hairdressing ; Scalp 
Stimulant ond *Tanbark’ Cologne ; 
# Brillientine and After Snove 


NEW YORK 


yas) _— 








Gor those who ~ ) 


Did you feel fit and fresh 
+++ first thing this morning 


In other words, did you spend the night on a 
“RELYON”? To replace the energy expended during the 
day, you need to relax completely at night, and the following 
morning you will awaken, not only 
feeling fit and fresh, but looking it 
too. A “RELYON” makes all 
vn the difference — it means a night 
of not merely “sleep”, but of 
complete and utter relaxation. 

é pee 
MATTRES Fy 
and DIVA “- s ~ 


PRICE BROTHERS & CO. LTD - 


Fest tn tte wold ~ 
“WELLINGTON * SOMERSET 


/) ~ 





» prefer the finest ae 


555 


The Best Cigarettes 
in the World 
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Cool 

when it’s hot 
Wonderful feeling — 
a layer of air sur- 
rounding your body, 
keeping body - heat 
normal. The soft, 
super-absorbent 
linen disperses 
perspiration... 
no “clammy” dis- 
comfort—Irish 
Linen mesh next 


in the world 


‘ 


Warm 
when it’s not 


Comforting experience 
—dry air circulating 
between you and 
your mesh-knit gar- 
ment . . . soft linen 
constantly absorbing 
and dispersing the 

skin’s moisture 
before it has time to 
chill—real warmth 
from a lightweight 
fabric, because it is 
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with this 


and lots of time, you 


could try all the grapefruit 


squashes in the shops. / ») 


| But you'd find there's only ee 4 


to the skin. sensibly, scientif- 


ically protective. 


| one which gives you real Schwepperfection (that's a 


Go in for 
| secret between Schweppes and fat yellow grapefruit) 


Schweppes Fruit Squashes 


True —to-the — Frill 
Orange. Lemon. Grapefruit. Lime Juice Cordial (3/- per bottle) 
Lemon Barley (2/9 per bottle) 


isa 


60% PURE LINEN 
the finest of all Linen Mesh under- 60% pure irish Linen, in finely-knit 
wear. 100% pure Irish Linen. mesh patterns. 
At all good outfitters and stores. Write for name of nearest stockist to: 
The Irish Linen Mesh Co. Ltd., Dept. P.3, Henry St., Belfast, N. Ireland. 





Unruffled - « « Silvifix Hair Cream will keep 


your hair under perfect control — even in life’s most strenu- 


ous moments. And without gumming or greasiness! Highly 
concentrated, a jar of Silvifix lasts 3 to 4 times as long as other 
dressings. Silvifix is made for those who prefer something 

just a little better than the ordinary. 


3/11 ajar, including tax. 


happen here! 


There's never an embarrassing inoment with this briefcase. 
It’s built for business trips... to hold papers and pyjamas 
but separately! There are pockets for foolseap folders . . . 
a strengthened central sector roomy enough to 
take a portable typewriter . . . and a zip-sealed 
compartment for personal things. An added 
traveller's joy is the outside zip pocket 
broad enough for the Decameron, 





deep enough for “Punch”, un- 

folded. The whole handsome, 

leather-lined case can be 

slimmed in a moment by 

two press studs . . . and 

comfortably held by the 

single handle. Made from 

selected hide and finished in 

a fine golden tan, the case is 

crowned by an impressive lever 

lock and fittings of solid, polished 

Obtainable only brass. Price only £7.10.0. post free. 
direct from 
the makers 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. (Dept. U13) Weochill Works, Bury, Lanes. 
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Deauville “LA PLAGE FLEURIE” 








Regular The Great Sporting Month 


Air Services Royal Aero Club Rally. Horse Show. Racing. 
Regattas. Tennis Competitions. 


LONDON - DEAUVILLE International Bridge Tournament. 
By B.E.A. and Air France New Golf Course (2 courses) 
Special reiurn £11. 11.0. 20-22 International Seniors’ Cup 
JUNE: Weekend services 27-29: Deauville Mixed Foursomes 
Departure 11.00 a.m. (Coupe Thion de la Chaume). 
JULY: Daily Services | 28-29: Franco-British Parliamentary 
Departure Matches (Golf and Tennis). 
| ist to i4th 11.12 
15th to 3ist: 17.20 AUGUST 
AUGUST: Twice daily services Racing on two Courses. Yearling Sales. 
Departure; 11.12 and 17.20. Polo : 20 Cups and World Open Championship. 


Eight Great Galas at the “ Ambassadeurs”’. 
NORMANDY HOTEL 


SEPTEMBER 
ae oe “y 1-8 New Golf Course : 


Gold Cups Competition. 

















. . so much better 


PLAYER'S N93 | 
clhe Quality Cigarette 





+, 
ewe 


Maximum U.K. prices 33/9 per bottle; 17/7 half bottle ; 9/2 qtr. bortie ; 3/7 miniatures 

















Coldrator designed sealed system 
guaranteed fer 5 years 


~ 


nn) 


COLDRATOR 


INTERNATIONAL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY LTD 


Stanhope House Kean Street WC2 
and at Llandudno Junction 


Member of the AE! group of companies 
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London's 
Permanent 
Sales Centre for 
BEAUTYREST 
BILLOWBED 
DUNLOPILLO 
RELYON 
SLEEPEEZEE 
SLUMBERLAND 
SOMNUS 
STAPLES 
VE-SPRING 


The london 


Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise 
13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3. Phone: KNI 1777 
Main Furniture Showroams KINGSTON-on-Thames (opp. Bus Station) 


and Branches in the following towns JACKAMANS Led 
WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 
iG OUGH WOKING 


OXFORD TOOT! Su HOUNSLOW 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 
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Dinner time was far from cosy, 
While Arthur was so turned-up-nosy, 
Until his weary taste to tickle, 
The doves of peace brought Pan Yan Pickle. 





Nomore draughty door-opening ! See 
your oven-dishes cooking whenever 
you like—through the patent Vulcan 
Glass Panel door! The Panel retains 
full oven-heat, never steams over, 
and is guaranteed unbreakable and 
fireproof. With automatic regulator 
to keep correct temperature constant, 
your oven-cooking is double-control- 
led. Other Vulcan features include 
closing cover-plate, fully-furnished 
oven, and clean, compact design. 
See a Vulcan at your local gas show- 
room and write for illustrated 


brochure. All the characters in the above 


poem are entirely imaginary. 





The fact is however that more 


ZA 
- ‘ E Vulcan Z 
: ulcan Wi We Every Vule men enjoy Pan Yan than any 


Bit-con \ Glass Panel 
2” ROL eas coos'*® Deer carries this other sweet pickle. Try it next 
" i Of course you can always : 
THE VULCAN STOVE CO LTD., — unconditiona sited or dee you give your man colé 
EXETER. —— ) ¥ guarantee against , 
Associated Company of United Gas ~ + breakage. 
atu as - tt ttt 


flavour. meat, cheese, or fish. 











ILL Drink 
Fine quality plain deep pile : 4 
CARPETING | nr 
still at old fashioned prices 


We are still able to offer very fine deep pile carpeting 
at prices that are surprisingly reasonable. Slight f @ rere be rf r° 
variations in colour, unnoticeable in use, make the 
reduced price possible. But the carpeting is of the | 
highest quality. It is 27” wide, and available in Fawn, 
Mush , Rust, G , Red and Ch , 
. ushroom, Rust, Green, Red and Cherry all the year 
The carpeting is subject to a rise in cost, so we would 
advise a visit as early as possible. hot or cold 
IF YOU PLEASE, COME AND SEE 


GILL & REIGATE 


Interior Decoration, Period Panelling, Antique and Finest 
Reproduction Furniture, Curtains, Fabrics, Carpets 
ARLINGTON HOUSE (Opposite Caprice Restaurant) 
ARLINGTON STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : MAYfair 6257 








Lemons 


Glucose 


EIGATE sronvinag 


MADE BY RAYNER AND COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, N./8 
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ading 


C 0 G N A C je Pi TWO STARS OF EXCELLENCE—THE PREMIER AWARDS AT 


Os THE INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION, LISBON, FEB. 195! 


BISQUIT | é * Sold 


acca) meee REAL ORANGE TUNCE 


Now obtainable everywhere, 36 per bottle. 


A Rare Compliment to your Palate 
BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO COGNAC 




















SURPASS SS Optical DESK SETS 


Optically Worked Lenses 





1 BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME ! 


ELM Solid Reader, ¥ long, 2” diameter 
lens and 5 le, er lens. 
gy Shell only. raved including Purchase 


sUpnene if MIustrated) Hand-Made Reader, 
* long, 3° diameter lens and 755” Paper 
Kite: 1” diameter lens. Colours, imitation 
Shell, Blue, Red, Green, lvory. Price including 
Purchase Tax, 37/6. 
SUPERB Hand-Made Oval 4 6%” 
rg 3%” x 23%” lens and 11" Knife, 
diameter jens. Black and ‘Soe only 
les including Purchase Tax, 50/-. 





EN who smoke Murray's Mellow 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for 


love or money. It’s a grand tobacco of | 
medium strength—the strength most 


men prefer. It's cool and fragrant, with a 
flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is important these days! 


| All Packed in Gold Cardboard Boxes. 


Please write for name of nearest retail distributor 
Productions of 


|LENTON & RUSBY LTD. 
| Manufecturers of Optical & Ophthalmic Products 


ELM LANE, SHEFFIELD, 5. 
Wholesale and Export onl 
Telegrams: LENTON, SH SHEFFIELD 
Telephone: 36287 (5 lines) 








ae: Te tia | nonfors woreL 
MELLOW MIXTURE | : : b eit r Regis 
4/ik.. an ounce | For the sun, Goce ot the 
MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, First-class cuisine and wines. 
Tel.: 2241 


NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos J 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years | (Under same direction: The Stafford 
wally Koden - Hotel, St. James's Place, London, 8.W-. 


D0 SHRIMPS GO 
COURTING ? 


We believe they must do, for when they court 
we are able to catch larger numbers, and then 
more people are able to enjoy the fresh, rich 
full-flavoured delicacy of Young's Potted 
Shrimps as cocktail snacks, hors d’cruvre or at 
teatime. Price 6/- and 11/- post free. 

















ss | The World's finest Motor Scythe has earned an 
YOUNG'S POTTED SHRIMPS | por pag om erage for gw J — coarse 
. | grass, wacken and all kinds rough 
The Fisheries, Cartmel, Morecambe Bay. growth. Sell propelled by 1.9tup. engine. 
LONDON ORDERS : | Beauchamp Pioce, $.W.3 Attachments availabie for spraying, 
hedge cutting, pumping, hoeing, 
sweeping, rolling, etc. 


Poungs Potted Shrimps | rswrsonewones 
From high class Stores in principal towns. Write for address of John Allen & Sons (OXFORD) Ltd 
wah area COWLEY OXFORD Tel. 7155 
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said Washington 


The year was 1793. George Washington's estate manager 

wrote post haste from Mount Vernon, the President's lovely house in Virginia. 

“ Indeed,” said he, “ there is a Great deal of painting wanting. The pillars of the 

Piazza are very naked ...if Your Excellency Chuses to have them done there is no 

danger of sending too much White Lead.” Four days later came Washington's 

reply: “/ will, by the first Vessel to Alexandria, send oil and paint agreeably to 
your memorandum .. . | will have both sides and ends painted and sanded, as well 
as the Pillers”’. 

The year is 1951. George Washington's beloved mansion stands as firm today 
| against the searching winds and rain from the Potomac as it did in his lifetime. Its 
| rendered surface looks like stone . . . but it is wood wood sound and strong 
| after a hundred and sixty years, through the protective care of coats of 

White Lead Paint 




















The word for Toffee AssociATeD 


reooucts 


EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 
of Maidstone “THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS~ 
Specialists in the manufacture of Lead pigments and Lead paints 











HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


For Everybody! 


“Hooray for our new Summer Train Service, 
starts July 2nd, Biff!” 

“Seven brand new, all-steel, latest design, 
Festival Expresses, Buff!” 

“Dozens of late night trains from London to 
the South Coast, Biff!” 

“Scores of cheap ‘all-in’ excursions to beauty 
spots!” 

“Hundreds more good things ! — inchidi 
extra restaurant cars, buffet cars, Pullmans 


sleepers.” 

“ Plenty of excursions to Festival Centres.” 
“Doing all we can to make holiday-makers 
happy, eh Biff?” 

“ Indubitably, Buff!” 














Shoe leather, car tyres, cortwheeis—— May we remind you that the 
every kind of traffic comes alike to COLAS Service Organisation is 
COLAS. It lasts for years without attention,  *!¢ to contract for the « ° 
ignores the weather and remains clean, level paren eansmniinene, 
and dust-free. COLAS can be applied cold in Shien et 

any ordinary weather, using no special 

apparatus or skilled labour. Natural coloured Cc eo} LAS 


chippings can be used for the final coat. 


Inexpensive COLAS is right for any job from o 
a garden path to a public highway ZA Ly C04, 


AGENTS EIRE: Roads and Courts Limited, 83 Merreon Squore, Dublin. Telephone No. 66245. 
COLAS PRODUCTS LTD., Dept. P, Lion House. Red Lion St.. Richmond. Surrey. RICHMOND 6020 
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ROSS. SS Belfast Ginger Ale 


Also Ross’s Soda Water, a delightful Soda Water with or without 

















PURELY PERSONAL 


RICKET. Whoever wins the toss ' 


KING SIX C ‘ wa 
= _— ' Invest 
~ a? 





rr 


: a r with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 


<7 A WORLD-WIDE A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


< I oO 
ansait —“ienspnseemee ae 
j ° } erever there is entertaining, 1s 
‘BASQUE E always Cinzano. It is the unfailing sign 


CRUISE a ae " of a good host who not only knows the EQUIVALENT TO OVER 4}°% ON 
on a Miniature Liner best, but insists on having it to give 
Sun-basking down the Basque Coast Deck his friends 


Games, first class cuisine. Tours ashore fully in- . 
clusive to Biarritz, Lourdes, Lisbon, Fatima and THE STANDARD RATE 
the majestic Pyrenees. 
The holiday that has TRY THE CINZANO APERITIF 
everything A generous measure of Cinzano plus a little 


to the Coasts of lemon peel, a chip of ice and just a splash No brokerage fees or charges payable on 


ca ree Spain of soda. Cinzano is at its best when : or withdrawal. Shares cannot 
and Portugal served cold. fluctuate in value. 


14 10 Days Cruising pond £60 oN 

Days\ + Days Touring ) non PRICES (large bottles) NLA iN) | ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 
Fortnightty sailings from June. Cabins available | [talian (sweet) Red or White 16/6. French (dry) 18/- — : . 

most cruises. Brochure Free. ‘ , 

For full details, write or telephone the Secretary : 


HOLIDAYS GENUINE 


URN Sys Ci wh SS City Prudential 
Fer Persouial is rai), wir and yeehe, wi. Building Society 


- Capitals, Cities, Lakes, Fiords, 
Service” Seige sian hs VERMOUTH 
tor years Renowned for its outstanding quality since 1816 
JAMES BURNESS & SONS LTD. | STOCKED BY ALL GOOD WINE MERCHANTS AND OFF LICENCES 
_Dent. GE. . 7, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











AN INVESTMENT TAXED) AT 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 





17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON 8.C.1. CITY 5323/6 














9 AN AOS, Fak SE tay BD 
i invest safely in 
BRICKS and MORTAR 
and get lo society pays 
’ 2: yA the tax 
No expenses on investment or withdrawal 


8 @ Write for full particulars : 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Ested. 1880) 
22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX MADE FROM THE BLANCKENHAGEN 


Brench Offices ; 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX, and | * FAMILY RECIPE, OVER 
4, WHEELER GATE, NCTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. DAY) 4 2 ‘ 
Assets : £2,000,000. Reserves: £66,000. | ” 
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See what happens when you 





drop a Disprin tablet into water. It does not 
merely disintegrate, it dissolves... 


Note that: 1T DISSOLVES 


Now, because ‘ Disprin’ enters the stomach in a true solution 
and not as a suspension of almost insoluble acid particles, it 
is more rapidly absorbed by the system, and being far less 
acid it is unlikely to cause gastric discomfort of any kind. 
The best way to take Disprin is in water, though its 
soothing, pain-relieving effect will be the same whichever 


way you take it. 


D 4 Ss Pp R x ta is recommended for all those conditions in which 


aspirin would have been taken. From ail chemists. s0-tablet bottle 3/4, 
26-tablet bottle 2/-, pocket pack 8 tablets 9d. 
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its fun 
the most 
enjoyable thing 
the doctor ordered 


- +. what a pleasant aid to get- 
ting well — taking some good 
Burgundy. You'll enjoy the 
heartening robust red wine, 

on it 2 Keystone Australian Bur- 
awe) {ro ° gundy. Sip a glass with s 

in t e sun biscuit or two at “elevenses 

and take some with meals. Its 
perc Papen th yeh me clean flavour whets appetite — you enjoy your food as well as your 
Countries—no queueing, no/ fuss. Scandi- wine. And every day you'll feel the good that comes from drinking — 


navia offers everything for the perfect holiday ; 
{friendly people, abundance of food, unforger- 


sye=eee =| Ml KEYSTONE 


Reckings through vewr sama) Branas Agana, AUSTRALIAN BURGUNDY 


FLY SAS a ne 
yo avila , S Still only 11/6 a flagon, 5/9 a half flagon 


6d. extra deposit (returnable) on both sizes 


SOANOIWAVIAN AIRMIMES SISTEM 














The Finest Pipe 


{hat Money ca © 
s and the Tobacco for it 





The “Foursome” Pipe, skilfully 
fashioned in many beautiful shapes 
from old bruyere root is truly a 
pipe for the connoisseur 
“ FOURSOME" TOBACCO 
This ripe tobacco is blended by 
experts to an old fashioned recipe ; 
free from artificial flavours it 
provides a smoke of rich and 
rare enjoyment. 
“Foursome™ Pipes & “ Foursome™ 
Tobacco are for the discriminating 
smoker; they are obtainable only = = 
at high class tobacconists. . | No.... not just another idle statement. We really do make almost 
tothe Robert Sinclair Tobe —~ —— = anything in metal, though the odds are you'll never believe us. 
0 s ) : 4 - - 
Lid. Westgate Road, Newcastle ys NS j Nevertheless, that’s our story and we're sticking to it. Here are just 
upon Tyne, |. 2 . a few of the various types of fabrication we undertake to manufacture : 


Gear Boxes, Cable Boxes, Chutes, Engine Bed work, all classes of 
Structural Steel work, Moulds for the Rubber Plastic and Shoe trades, etc. 


But why not send for our illustrated leaflet, which gives you full particulars, 
it'll satisfy your curiosity to. 


Pipes and SJobaccr SPENCER & SONS 


. r pag . en 
RKE HARBOROUGH) CTO 
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Painted 6) THEYRE LEE-ELLIOTT for The Daimer Company 
Grace of movement, masterly technique that captures the very spirit 
of the dance . . . such qualities we admire in the ballerina’s art 
And the car of our choice, too, we praise for its mastery of 
motion. Effortless in the speed which transforms miles to minutes, 


graceful in every classic line, noble in its character... 


undoubtedly a Daimler 


The Daimler Co. Limited 
Motor Car Manufacturer 
Te H.M. King George V1 
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The only sweet with these 


Covel ‘Y Coquew 
J’ Veeel Cemlives 


SIX FLAVOURS—Gooseberry, Raspberry, 
Pear, Lemon, Pineapple, Tangerine: 
41b. 2/1, 1b. 4/2 


eee an 


_ 
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Good 


(Sas Le 


It is the cultivated taste that especially appreciates 


Embroidered re 
ie Euthymol. This antiseptic toothpaste has a distinctive 


Tea Napkins tang, surprising at first but agreeable and always rewarding. A fresher, 
ROBINSON ¢ CLEAVER 


White or ecru hemstitched linen tea napkins with 
famous London buildings in coloured embroidery in Ul \ Mo 


one corner. Size about 12 x 12 ins. 
Presentation box of 6—35/-. Postage 9d TOOTH @& PASTE 


THE LINEN HALL - REGENT STREET - LONDON W.! from all chemists 
ALSO AT BELFAST, LIVERPOOL AND BOURNEMOUTH A Pp A R K E-D A Vv r s P R 


Fashion fabrics - 


the largest selection 
by-the-yard 


healthier mouth, and teeth that are cleaned properly are evidence that 


you have acquired a very good taste in dentifrice! 











Newest shantungs 
Unexpected cottons 
Rare printed silks 


We regret we are unable to send patterns 


Jacqmar 


16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W! 
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BY GOODYEAR 


Proved the highest mileage tyre 
ever built; combining immense strength 
and road-gripping ability with 
handsome appearance 


Leadership in 


Style and Beauty ( Sisisscom 


The ‘Consul’? 4 cylinder (14 litre) is a really | * 
beautiful car, both inside and out. Observe these | Wider, flatter tread area 


‘Five-Star’ features :— | grips more road for more 
traction, and wears more 


slowly. 


~~) 


2c 6O 


A149? 


Superb styling with perfectly balanced proportions, * 
5 A ‘ Theimproved All-Weather 
Spacious interior made pe yssible by utilising full width of car. Tread—with its new Stop- 
. i | Notches for quicker, safer 
Maximum field of vision with large curved windscreen and stops—resists every direc- 
tion of skid throughout the 
tyre’s longer life. 
Four wide doors, retained in position when open for easy we 


“uy 


rear window. 


“‘ntrance é xi 
entrance and exit. Handsome buttressed side- 


: de protection 
Low-built, efficient flow lines ensure exceptior -anliness wells peers 
» effic f xceptional cleanlines from kerb damage, and 


of bc nly work make cornering steadier 
than you’ve ever known. 
DISTINGUISHED BY 
THE SILVER RING 


Motoring is ‘5-Star’ Motoring 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST | GOODFYEAR 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED + DAGENHAM FOR LONE CHE AND LASTING wise 


a EA RE HA 2 











Voi. CCXX No, 5772 


A BrririsH firm has pro- 
duced a toy motor car fitted with 
a radio, working headlights and 
rear light, horn, brake and 
adjustable pedal-drive. All it 
lacks, in fact, is a covenant. 


a 


“Crusapers Do BatrLe 
with Harpenep CiuBs” 
“Varsity” 
Is that cricket ? 


Lord Winster observed 
recently that, although he could 
see no prospect of the railways’ 
paying their way, shipping 
continued to do so. It naturally 
struck him as curious that 
shipping should keep on the 
rails while the railways were 
on the rocks. 


a 


Stiff Upper Lips 
“Much to the regret of every- 
body there, rain marred but did 
not wash out the official opening 
of the Old Elthamians’ War 
Memorial Sports Ground at Fox- 
bury, Chislehurst, on Saturdays.” 
“Kentish Times” 


cc 


CHARIVARIA 


Burglars who broke into a 
West End flat had a meal of 
sardines before leaving. It is 
not known how they effected 
an entrance. 


a 


ee | Saow 
Nor Reapy” 
“Daily Telegraph” 
Ah, well. 


a 


Explaining that it takes 
three years to train an income 


tax inspector, an article em- 
phasizes that he must possess 
many of the qualities of a 


detective. Nonsense; he can 
leave the shrewd deductions 
to us. 


Jammed shoppers in New 
York’s price war were pushed 
through a store’s plate-glass 
windows as they queued for 
vacuum cleaners. By keeping 
up the purchase tax a thought- 
ful Government protects us 
against this kind of misfortune. 
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South Bank caterers com- 
plain that visitors are still 
taking cutlery as souvenirs 
British Railways report that in 
consequence rather fewer at- 
tempts are being made on the 
spoon at the main line buffets. 


a 


‘June 

14 8 P.m. Dancing: Festiva! Arts 
Ball, Queen's Hall, 

Burslem. 
16 Carnival at Meakin's 
Sports Ground, High 
Street, Sandyford, 

Tunstall. 
Annual Conference of 
the Institute of 
Sewage Purification 
in Queen's Hall, 
Burslem, followed by 
tour of city and 
official visit toStrong - 
ford Sewage W orks.” 

Stoke-on-Trent Festival Diary 


Never a dull moment. 
A 


Recently a visitor was fined 
for changing into his bathing 
costume on an unauthorized 
part of a South Coast beach. 
All too late he realized it was 
hopeless to try to wriggle out 
of it. 
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EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW? 


“TF.” 1 wrote to the Prime 

Minister, “it is only the fear 
of spoiling the Festival that keeps 
you from going to the country this 
spring, I beg you to reconsider this 
point. A general election, far from 
putting a damper on our fun, and 
our guests’, could, if properly 
handled, turn out to be a major 
Festival attraction, besides being 
typically British. 

“T need hardly remind you, sir, 
that it is at election time that we 
see the British character at its best 
and most forthright; we see the 
insistence upon fair play and free 
speech, the concern for the welfare 
of the under-dog, the patriotic 
devotion to the needs and traditions 
of the nation, combined with un- 
shakeable solidarity towards his 
work-mates, that have endeared the 
Englishman to foreigners the world 
over and are even now so deservedly 
enshrined in the Lion and Unicorn 
Pavilion. Great speeches are made, 
which echo through the Press of the 
free nations; and ultimately—per- 
haps most inspiring of all—the will 
of a great people is made manifest. 

“Surely, sir, there could be no 
more impressive way of displaying 
to our visitors what has been so 
finely called the British Way and 
Purpose.” 

The Prime Minister 
through his staff, that he was in 
receipt of my letter, for which he 
thanked me. 

“The advantage,” I pointed out 
to Lord Woolton, “of having an 
election at Festival time—apart 
from the fact that it might effect a 
change of Government—is that 
there are so many unaccustomed 
factors which may be used to dis- 
tract attention from the grievous 
problems that beset our country 
to-day. 

“Do power-cuts and stony coal 
the housewife? But the 
dome of St. Paul’s is floodlit every 
night! Is the meat ration insuffi- 
cient? But teas on the South Bank 
have been cut from five shillings to 
three! Are steel and zine and 
sulphur unobtainable! But at 
South Kensington you can see 
praseodymium and ytterbium and 


replied, 


harass 


xenon in a little glass tube! While it 
is clear that this kind of thing is 
what the nation wants, offer it more. 
Promise that no household shall be 
without ytterbium in the larder. 
Press forward with plans for a 
National String Quartet. Unfurl the 
banner of Mr. Tube, symbol of the 
television set in every home. Can 
you doubt, my Lord, that such a 
campaign would sweep your party 
to victory with a monstrous 
majority ? 

“T would add that an election 
held at this time would inevitably 
become known in the penny Press— 
as we used to say—as the Festival 
Election, and the Government 
elected might stand quite a reason- 
able chance of being known as the 
Festival Government. This would 
not only result in the administration 
getting a reputation for cheerfulness 
which might well stand it in good 
stead if at a later date it were found 
necessary to reduce the ration of 
ytterbium, but would also be one in 
theeye for your political opponents.” 

Lord Woolton also assured me 


that he was in receipt of my letter. 


“Since,” I wrote to The Times, “it 
may well be assumed that both sides 
are preparing for an early election, 
it might be as well to consider 
whether, in view of the great 
numbers of visitors among us, an 
election held in mid-Festival could 
legitimately be run on the same 


& 


lines as an election held in more 
normal circumstances. 

“For example, their hitherto 
deplorable record for tactlessness 
and unmannerly speaking would 
seem to rule out of consideration for 
candidature most of those at present 
engaged in politics. The substitu- 
tion for these of such popular 
figures as Mr. Gerald Barry (assum- 
ing that he has not by then gone to 
Another Place), Miss Petula Clark, 
Biff and Buff, and so forth, can only 
have a beneficial effect, more especi- 
ally as, once elected, they can con- 
fine themselves to pleasing legisla- 
tion like the official recognition of 
the Hit Tune for the Month, com- 
pulsory booking of seats in trains, 
provision of free ytterbium under 
the National Health Scheme, ete., 
while the serious business of the 
nation is carried on in decent 
obscurity by the permanent Civil 
Service. 

“With the nation in its present 
mood, provision for the erection of 
special polling-booths in fantastic 
designs, the printing of coloured 
souvenir ballot-papers, the sub- 
stitution of the Festival symbol for 
the voter’s more conventional cross, 
and so on, can easily be made, and 
the expenditure to the nation need 
not be more than a few million’ 
pounds.” 

The Times has 
acknowledged my letter. 

B. A. Youne 


not so far 


& 


ON TRAVELLING BY AIR 


| PAID a deal of money, signed my name, 

- Proceeded through polite formality, 

And punctual at the stated hour I came 
To make my journey swift reality. 


I climbed into a well-appointed room, 

Sat on a soft seat by a window-square, 
And resting lazily in comfort’s womb, 

I dozed away the flying hours there. 


Sometimes I roused enough to look below 

At wisps of cloud and mottled earth and sea, 
Too dim and far to love, or even know. 

I felt more birdlike when I climbed a tree. 
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LETTER TO 


EAR SIR,—At the end of the last war, finding that 
I possessed five suits, all a perfect fit and none 
more than ten years old, I determined to postpone 
further purchases until prices should return to reason- 
able levels. I gather that they have now more or less 
trebled themselves, and although one must hope for the 
swing of the pendulum, it seems clear that my present 
wardrobe can hardly be expected to hold out until, say, 
1965 or so, by which time my rough brown tweed would 
be-some thirty years old. Already my confidences to 
close friends on the subject of its age are being received 
with less surprise than I could wish, and I fear that 
another five years will be all I can expect from it. In 
view of these facts, and having in mind some rather 
wild references in the press to suits made out of monkey- 
nuts, I have now decided on the following course of 
action: 

I propose that you should undertake nothing more 
nor less than the “turning” and drastic modification of 
my entire wardrobe. 

I am sure you will agree that this is a task not to be 
entered upon without a little thought. Since the whole 
object of the operation is to attempt to prolong the life 
of my clothes by another ten to fifteen years, careful 
consideration must obviously be given to the probable 
trend of fashion over such a period. Even now some 
rather bold changes appear to be taking place. I have 
read of “a military cut nipped in at the waist and 
flaring away at the bottom of the jacket like an army 


tunic,” of waistcoats with rolled velvet collars, jackets 
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MY TAILOR 


edged with braid, coloured buttons and so on. Now 
such matters as braid and buttons are not perhaps very 
important. If in 1960, for example, it became desirable 
to affix some sort of lace hem to my sports jacket, you 
could no doubt whip the thing on almost overnight. 
If some future Government should force a standard 
button on the nation, the alterations would present 
little difficulty. Suppose, however, that you and your 
colleagues, having put your heads together in an 
endeavour to sense the power and direction of the 
underlying forces that turn the barometer of fashion, 
should decide to slash the front of my best grey double- 
breasted jacket (1939) with bands of astrakhan? If 
such a mode did indeed prove popular, well and good, 
but if not, I need hardly point out that with the removal 
of the astrakhan, strips of unfaded material would be 
diselosed, producing an unsightly striping effect and 
ruining the appearance of the garment. 

What I propose is this. It appears at least to be 
fairly clear that there is some tendency to revert to 
Edwardian styles, and it is surely not unreasonable to 
assume that eventually we are likely to find ourselves, 
sartorially speaking, in the Victorian era. If you 
approve, then, it is at this period that we shall aim, but 
with caution, concentrating first on the oldest articles 
of clothing. 

First, would it be possible to convert two or three 
pairs of rather well-worn grey flannel trousers (about 
1930-1933) into an evening cloak? I have in mind of 
course an ordinary, neat, workmanlike cloak—black, 
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“ The Festival? 


You can’t miss it: just follow the ‘No Waiting’ signs all the way.” 
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naturally: certainly not one of these flamboyant affairs 
lined with flame-coloured silk. If, nevertheless, a more 
garish style should become absolutely de rigueur, I have 
half a dozen gaily-coloured crépe-de-chine handker- 
chiefs, and these, cleverly disposed round the inside of 
the neck, should suffice to make a modest display. 
As to a frock-coat, I find myself in something of a 
difficulty. Even assuming the possibility of building 
such a garment from a couple of blue pin-striped double- 
breasted jackets, rather worn at the bottoms of the 
lapels, such a plan would leave me with a redundant 
waistcoat and pair of trousers. You may naturally 
exclaim ‘‘Why not fling in the sports jacket to achieve 
the necessary length for the frock-coat, leaving a com- 
plete blue pin-striped suit which, with a few frogs and a 
velvet collar, and perhaps narrow bands of squirrel 
running down the seams of the trousers, would, worn 
with a Scotch bonnet or something of the kind, provide 
a delightfully informal little outfit in which to smoke a 
pipe in the garden on summer evenings?”’ The fact is 
that I had ear-marked the sports jacket for deerstalker 
caps, to be worn with a knickerbocker Norfolk suit made 
out of my rough brown tweed. The best plan, I think 
—and I am afraid it is but a makeshift device—is to 
concentrate our attention on my belted brown overcoat 
(1934). It should not be impossible, surely, to achieve 
out of this a quiet, if rather substantial, frock-coat. 
With my tennis flannels I propose to take a bold 
line, since I play very little nowadays. If an un- 
expected invitation should come my way, I shall simply 
take the bull by the horns and turn up in my Norfolk 
suit and deerstalker. Here is a little description of a 
costume worn by a certain prominent Victorian: “A 
black velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with 
a gold band running down the outer seam, a scarlet waist - 
coat, long lace ruffles flowing down to the tips of his 
fingers, white gloves with several brilliant rings outside 


them, and long black ringlets rippling down on his 
shoulders.” The italics are mine, and let me say at 
once that I have no intention of aiming at a general 
turn-out anything like so ambitious as that described. 
The silk, satin, lace and rings would be beyond my 
purse, and the ringlets, I fear, beyond my power 
Nevertheless, I suppose we all have in us something of 
the peacock, and I must confess that I think that my 
tennis flannels, dyed a warm purple and slashed with 
material left over from the frock-coat, would win a 
sparkle from more than one bright eye. 

You will see that the programme I have sketched 
out is a fairly cautious one, embracing grey and white 
flannel trousers, an overcoat, a tweed suit, a sports 
jacket and some crépe de-chine handkerchiefs, none of 
them less than fifteen years old. The next step would 
be the conversion to the Edwardian mode, for wear 
during the next five years or so, of my two blue pin- 
striped suits, possibly introducing this “flaring away 
at the bottom of the jacket” style. With this, how- 
ever, we can deal when you have decided on the 
practicability of the measures I have outlined. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. 8S. Warr 


a a 


Where's the Ref? 


“There were several unpleasant incidents between players 
of these two rival teams and when referee Les Culley, of 
Pembroke, blew up shortly before time, the game was just 
about getting out of hand."— Welsh paper 
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BAKER STREET REVISITED 


or THE CASE OF THE 


4 }- E greatest of the Sherlock 
Holmes mysteries is the mystery 
of Sherlock Holmes. What was his 
secret? I don’t mean the knack of 
ratiocination—which ia time ran 
away with him until the most inno- 
cent boiled egg or door knob would 
touch off a blaze of deductive pyro- 
technics—but the baffling magnet- 
ism of the man. How is it that after 
more than thirty years of retirement 
(I don’t count the Sussex, orapiarian, 
withdrawal terminated by his 
Admiralty assignment in Shantung) 
he is still remembered and debated 
by half the world, the fons et origo of 
such devout bodies as the Speckled 
Band of Boston, the Baritsu Chapter 
of Tokio, the Dancing Men of 
Providence and the Sherlock Holmes 
Klubben of Denmark ? 

It is not as if he was a club- 
bable man (in any sense); in one of 
his rare confidences he admitted 
that he made but one friend during 
his two years at college—and that 
was a young man only notable 


UNEXPLODABLE MYTH 


because his father later dropped 
dead on receiving a message about 
hen pheasants and fly-paper (in 
“The Gloria Scott’’); he was moody, 
sarcastic and abominably untidy; 
Mrs. Hudson must have groaned 
privately over the dusting, with 
housebreaking implements in the 
butter-dish and unanswered cor- 
respondence speared with a jack- 
knife to the middle of the mantel- 
piece; nor was she well treated 
otherwise: a polite request to be told 
a suitable time for dinner was apt to 
evoke a brusque “Seven-thirty, the 
day after to-morrow.” How could a 
body plan the marketing ? 
Watson, to whom he owed the 
public reputation on which his 
vanity thrived (Holmes’s own few 
reports have a flat unreadability) 
was rewarded by veiled sneers and 
merciless demands on his private 
and professional services; not only 
was he expected to suffer without 
a murmur those continual irrup- 
tions of overwrought clients, from 
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anonymous noblemen to persons 
named Garrideb, most of whom 
collapsed on the hearthrug before he 
could get his bag open and none of 
whom ever so much as hinted at a 
fee—but it was blandly assumed 
that a scribbled note to some 
unnamed and problematical locum 
lenens would release him on the 
spot from all the obligations of his 
high calling. 

Watson at least could escape, 
which Mrs. Hudson could not. But 
even when he had been driven to 
matrimony and an establishment of 
his own his situation was not much 
improved. The “Crooked Man” 
affair opened with Holmes’s mid- 
night arrival, a doorstep flourish of 
elementary deductions based on the 
other’s tobacco-ash, handkerchief, 
boots, hat-stand and linoleum, and 
the announcement of his intention 
to stay the night. On another 
occasion he fetched Watson round 
to 2218 by fast hansom and when he 
arrived, pink with eagerness to 
assist, gave no sign for half an hour 
that he was aware of his presence ; 
when he was at last graciously 
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pleased to utter, his remarks “‘ would 
have been as appropriately 
addressed to his bedstead,” and, 
upon Watson’s volunteering a 
comment at the first opportunity to 
get a word in edgewise, he ignored 
it completely. 

Holmes had a high and rather 
strident voice, which must have 
made irritating listening of his tire- 
less repetitions of detection prin- 
ciples. His small-talk was rich in 
clichés—did Watson never mutter 
savagely to himself “You and your 
methods!” ? No visitor’s step was 
heard on the stair without the 
tedious remark, “And here, if I 
mistake not, is our client’’—but if 
Watson ever yielded to the impulse 
to cry ‘Holmes, say that once more 
and I'll !” he suppressed the 
incident in his chronicles. One 
wonders just how much he did sup- 
press, in fact. Some notion of 
Holmes as a room-mate is to be 
formed from his taste in tobacco, 
his partiality for indoor revolver- 
practice and his habit of scraping 
away discordantly for hours at his 
beloved violin. 

Yet in spite of all, snubbed, 
patronized, imposed upon, duped, 
insulted, exploited and damned with 
faint praise, Watson loved the man. 
And Watson was only one of 
millions .. . 

It is hard to tell what Holmes 
would have felt about the exhibi- 
tion in his honour at Abbey House, 
Baker Street. That he will not be 
among the visitors is an elementary 
deduction: had he been in suffi- 
ciently robust health to leave 
Devonshire we should have heard 
something of him recently over the 
Case of the Coronation Stone. It is 
a pity that he cannot drop in. The 
sight of the old sitting-room after 
this lapse of time might have 
touched that sentimental streak in 
him which he fought so hard to con- 
ceal. Seated once more in the 
yellow gaslight, with the sound of 
street-cornetists and “Chairs to 
mend” floating in at the windows, 
he might have lived once more the 
moment when Dr. Thorneycroft 
Huxtable threw himself frothing 
over the threshold. Mellowed now, 
he might have regretted his rude- 
ness to Mrs. Hudson—even his 


selfishness to Watson. He would 
realize that Watson had been 
squeezed up into a corner, his pos- 
sessions restricted to a silk hat, 
garlanded with a stethoscope, and 
those portraits of General Gordon 
and Henry Ward Beecher which 
once led Holmes into a pretentious 
spate of thought-reading running 
into several pages. The rest of the 
room is stamped with the sprawling 
egotism of Holmes. The bullet-hole 
in the door we can forgive; that was 
Colonel Moran’s work. But what of 
the ornate “V.R.” pocked over the 
sideboard, the tangle of beakers and 
retorts in the chemical corner, the 
Persian slipper, the speckled snake- 
skin under the stick-rack, the 
plaster bust in the window, the wad 
of cuttings, yet to be pasted in the 
commonplace book, wedged care- 
lessly in the overmantel mirror, the 
strips of the Dancing Men code pre- 
served on the wall, the litter of news- 
papers consulted and thrown down, 
the crowded volumes of his private 
encyclopedia of reference eating up 
nine-tenths of the shelf space? It is 
Holmes, Holmes all the way. He 
would feel a twinge of remorse, 
perhaps, if he could see it. 

But nothing more than a twinge, 
let us admit it. And that would be 
quite obliterated, without a doubt, 
by more powerful emotions which 
would choke him, in another part of 
the exhibition, at finding a cast of 
the Hound of the Baskervilles’ foot 
presented to the public view “by 
courtesy of Scotland Yard,”; he 
would probably have leapt into a 
cab, ear-flaps flying, and sped round 
to give the impertinent Lestrade a 
piece of his incomparable mind. 

It is safe to assume that his 
vanity would have been tickled 
by the test-tube containing a 
specimen of the actual soil from 
the spot at Reichenbach where, 
on May 4, 1891, Moriarty went to 
his doom, though the celebration of 
that event by an item from the 
“Baker Street Song Book” might 


not have appealed to him. 
“Moriarty was a villain,” it begins, 
“Out for arson, theft and killin’,” 
and concludes: 

In the chasm deep and rocky 

At the Falls of Reichenbach he 

Met the fate for Holmes selected; 

Later Holmes was resurrected. 
The composition is in six flats, not 
the key most sought after by the 
sitting-room violinist. The lyric, as 
even Watson might have deduced 
without having his head bitten off, 
is in the American tongue. 

But the great consultant’s worst 
shock, undoubtedly, would have 
come from his astounded discovery 
that a considerable part of the ex- 
hibition was devoted to some person 
of whom he had never heard. . . 
Boyle, Doyle, some name of that 
sort. J. B. Boornroyp 











[Tour in a Jeep 


Western Approaches 


Vassily Voroshenko—Yoseru Yaptn; William Long—Ratru MEEKER 
Harry Stuart—Micnae, Mepwis: Marcel Pasture—Dinan 


AT THE PICTURES 


Four in a Jeep—On the Riviera 


gHE Four in a Jeep 
(Director: LEOPOLD 

| LINDTBERG) are military 

ca / policemen, members. of 
a four-power patrol in 


the International Zone of occupied - 


Vienna. One is American, one 
Russian, one French, one British; 
the jeep has a quadruple tuft of 
national flags on the wing. The film 
tells, quite admirably I think, the 
story of a particular episode in their 
co-operation (and we are reminded 
that this is the only place where 
there is still any co-operation 
between Russia and the Western 
powers). The episode is one designed 
to bring out what are thought of as 
their national characteristics and 
attitudes; it concerns a young 
woman (Viveca Lrxprors) whose 
husband is an escaped prisoner of 
war. The American sergeant, angry 
to see her being “pushed around” 
by the Russian police, takes it on 
himself to help her to hide from 
them; he draws in on his side the 
French and British sergeants, while 
the Russian, whom he has reason to 
dislike personally in any event, 
insists on doing his duty, striving 
not to be deflected by any human 
feelings. The problem is finally 
sorted out satisfactorily without any 
wrenching of probability, and with- 
out the temptingly easy device of 
making the Russian the villain. 
The total impression of the picture 
is very pleasing indeed. It was made 


by the Swiss production company 
responsible for The Last Chance and 
The Search and has the same sort of 
international message, but it is 
better done than the first of those 
films (which was weakened by some 
amateurish acting) and makes a 
wider appeal than the second (which, 
excellent as it was, attracted or 
failed to attract many people 
simply because it was “about 
children”). This is absolutely first- 
class in every department, intelli- 
gent, adult in feeling, without 
obvious propaganda, amusing, 
moving (the scenes on the arrival of 
the p.o.w. train, culminating in the 
trail away from the station of those 
lonely people who have found 
nobody to meet, are very power- 
fully affecting), and in one way 
quite remarkable technically. The 
French, German and Russian lan- 
guages are constantly used, as well 
as English, but so skilfully is the 
script put together that an English 
audience has not the slightest diffi- 
culty in understanding everything, 
although there are no superimposed 
titles. In short, this is very well 
worth making a real effort to see. 


When a musical as gay, fresh, 
free-moving and original as On the 
Town is written and designed for 
and built round Danny Kaye— 
that'll be the day. Meanwhile we 
have to put up with things like 
On the Riviera (Director: WaLTER 
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LANG), one of the old hackneyed 
type, ponderously laden and burst- 
ing at the seams with second-hand 
plot, the short appearances of Mr. 
Kaye in the sort of thing he was 
born for being held together—or, 
rather, grimly wedged apart—by 
great slabs of fatuous pedestrian 
“straight” comedy in a lather of 
double meanings. These have to do 
with the familiar situation of the 
man who, being the double of some 
celebrity, is induced to impersonate 
him—even on intimate occasions 
with the man’s wife. Mr. Kaye 
performsadequately in his two parts, 
but the bits of the picture worth 
seeing are his isolated musical turns, 
which have no connection with the 
tedious story. Among other people 
wasted are Marcet Dato and JEAN 
Murat, often seen in French films, 
who are here subjected to the 
indignity of appearing as con- 
ventional “French types.” 

* * * + * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Still nothing outstanding among 
the established London shows apart 
from La Ronde (16/5/51), but there 
are two good new ones, Ace in the 
Hole and White Corridors, of which. 
more next week. 

Of the releases the one I would) 
choose is Where the Sidewalk Ends 
(23/5/51), a well-made, absorbing 
crime melodrama with excellent 
small-part players. Payment on 
Demand (30/5/51) has Berre Davis 
and an all-round technical com- 
petence to strengthen its empty 
story. RicHaRD MALLETT 


On the Riviera 
E Pluribus Unum 


Henri Duran | _— 
Jack Martin ; DAN™Y Kava 
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TRIPOS FOR FATHERS 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 

HE Final Examination for the degree of M.F. 

(Master of Fatherhood) is divided into two parts, an 
Oral and a Practical. The two parts are taken simul- 
taneously, partly to save time but chiefly to impose a 
severer test on the candidate. By permission of the 
Examiners the questions put to a candidate during the 
1951 examination were recorded in shorthand, and are 
set out below in the hope that they may be of assistance 
to students. 

It was not thought 
candidate’s answers. 


necessary to record the 


Section I. Practical 
Bath and put to bed a four-year-old male child. 


(No time limit.) 


Section II. Oral 

1. Give some account of the evidence which leads 
you to suppose that it is bath-time. 

2. Would it not be better to wait until Mummy 
comes home? 

3. Why will she be a long time? 

4. What does a Women’s Institute do? 

5. Surely you do not expect the Examiner to 
walk upstairs ! 

6. Why have you turned on the taps, instead of 
allowing the Examiner to do so? 

7. Convince the Examiner that 
difference who turns on the taps. 

8. Where is: 

(a) the Examiner's motor-boat ; 
(6) his celluloid swan; 
(c) his tractor? 

Why do tractors not go in the bath? 

10. How can they not swim? 

11. Show conclusively (giving illustrations where 
possible) that it is time for the Examiner to get out of 
the bath. 

12. Describe as fully as possible what happens to 
the gurgle after all the water has gone. 

13. State concisely: 

(a) what the Examiner is having for supper; 
(6) what you are having for supper. 

14. Account for any discrepancy between (a) and 
(b) above. 

15. Mention some of the arguments against the 
Examiner's having sausages and fried potatoes for his 
supper. 

16. 


it makes no 


9. 


What is this biscuit called? Why? 

17. What is this biscuit called? 

18. How do you account for the answers to (16) 
and (17) being the same? 

19. Can you positively state that you will remain 
in the house, with the door of the sitting-room open, 
so that you will hear the Examiner if he should 
shout? 

20. Will Mummy come up and see the Examiner 
when she comes in? G. D. R. Davres 


= 


“ Hallo!” 


BALLADE OF A DAY AT LORD'S 


HIS is the season when within my breast 
A wild and wilful wanderlust awakes; 
Nor will it go to sleep at my behest, 
No more than would that sword of William Blake's 
Sleep in his hand. Most bitterly it aches; 
They are light sleepers, wanderlusts and swords. 
I cannot stand the way it heaves and quakes; 
I think I'll go and spend the day at Lord’s. 


This is the season when the golden West 
Seems more than golden; when the youth forsakes 
His parents’ dwelling, as the bird his nest, 
And through the world his wandering journey makes. 
This is the season when the poet takes 
What holiday his slender ‘purse affords; 
I may not fly to the Italian Lakes— 
I think I'll go and spend the day at Lord's. 


By these low ceilings I am sore oppressed; 
The blistered paint is peeling off in flakes. 
The woods and fields are in full foliage dressed ; 

Far, far from here, the Adriatic breaks 

In a warm bay; the stately cypress shakes 
Her swaying head above Illyrian swards 

Where serving-maidens carry wine and cakes 
I think I'll go and spend the day at Lord's. 


Prince, you may go and take the cure at Aix, 
Luxuriously cruise about the fjords 
Or coarsely stuff yourself with Irish steaks . . 
I think J’ll go and spend the day at Lord’s. 
R. P. Lister 
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SNAX AT JAX 


" Y old woman,” said one of the 

two painters who were doing 
the front green, “kicks up just like 
Old Webb says they ought to 
kick up.” 

“IT suppose it’s all according,” 
said the other painter, cheerfully 
inspecting his perquisite sandwich. 
“They all will sometimes.” 

“Didn't do a bit of good,” said 
the first painter, shaking his head. 
“About reindeer, it was. You ever 
see that Whisky Galore? The way 
they was when they said ‘ No 
Whisky? That’s how we’d been 
managing; reindeer. Then he sud- 
denly says ‘It’s the closed season for 
reindeer,’ he said. Stunned, she was. 
Been doing so nicely with it for hot 
dinners, with it not being on books.” 

“Funny you going in for that,” 
said the other painter. “You want 
to watch it with those antlers. You 
want to leave them on the side pf 


your plate before you start, I should 


reckon.” 

He turned to greet a bread 
basket which was easing slowly 
round the door, closely followed by 
the baker. 


& 


“"Ullo!” he called 
“Watch your kit!” 

“Sid,” nodded the baker. 
“Doing the front, are you? Jack 
about?” 

Jack’s voice floated out from the 
back. 


“< 


cheerily. 


hollered 
Nice 


Usual 
remotely. 
cup?” 

“Ta,” said the baker, stacking 
the great sandwich loaves by the till. 

“ Lovely, these sandwiches,” the 
other painter called through. “ Very 
very nice.” 

“Customer’s always right,” the 
muffled bawling came back. “ Half 
a jiff, Les, for that cup.” 

“ Jack!” called the baker. 

A question mark came floating 
back from the stacks of pickle and 
jams. 

“What you said 
tomers,” said the baker. 

“Yah?” called Jack, followed 
“by a long dragging noise. “Half a 
mo. 

“Not with mine,” shouted the 
baker. ‘ You know old Mrs. Reeves 
down Cavendish ?” 


eight,” he 
“What is it then? 


about cus- 


” 


& 


BACK ROOM JOYS 


WRITING RUDE LETTERS 


HE felicitous expression of abuse— 


i.e. cutting loose 


And writing somebody a real stinker— 


Brings deep satisfaction. 


There’s the easement of punitive action 

Without being checked or led astray 

By what the other chap may say; 

No loss of dignity may be incurred 

As so often with the spoken word; 

And there’s time to refine, barb, sharpen, re-sharpen 


and tinker 


Till we’re utterly scathing yet utterly subtle—but not 
Too subtle for that big clot. 


It’s a joy getting it off our chest. 

But what we really like best 

Is the artistry of it; we con it, we have it by heart, 
We savour each sting, we fondle each needle-like dart; 
We wouldn’t, we couldn't amend it. 


Sometimes, better still, we don’t send it. 


Justin RICHARDSON 
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Jack gasped in with forty-eight 
lemon curds, “Morning,” he said, 
dumping the jars on the counter. 
“ Your cup.” 

“Ah,” said the baker. “Ta. 
Old Mrs. Reeves down Cavendish. 
She’s a regular Small Brown, but she 
had some cakes off me. ‘What's 
your guess ?’ she says. ‘ My birthday. 
Would you think I look eighty-six ?’ 
she said. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you're 
looking very well on it, gel,’ I said. 
Then she says ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘! 
could give you a few years. I don’t 
suppose you're much over seventy, 
yourself, are you?’ I nearly fell off 
the step.” 

“Some of these old girls,” said 
the first painter, sympathetically. 

“ Nought-one I was born,”’ sai: 
the baker, reminiscently. “And my 
mother missed the coronation with 
it. I’ve never heard the last of it.” 

“You've still got all your 
fatalities,” said the other painter. 
“That’s principal.” 

“You want to go and enjoy the 
Festival then, Les,” said Jack, 
issuing the sauce bottles for early 
lunches, “‘ with it being your golden 
jubilee.” 

The first painter reached 
gloomily for his cap. “Sid,” he said, 
“we oughto get back to the front.” 

The other painter flexed his 
wrists with some solicitude, to look 
as if he might qualify for another 
free sandwich. Jack, however, was 
firmly collecting. 

“We want to get on,” urged the 
first painter, “before it comes on 
wet.” 

Sid sighed and rose. “Nothing 
to live for now but work, him,” he 
reported to the baker. “ All because 
it’s the closed season for reindeer.” 

“You don’t want to worry, 
mate,” said the baker, organizing 
his basket for departure. ‘You'll 
be all right on the day.” 

“What day?” asked the first 
painter, grimacing at his cap in the 
mirror. 

“Glorious Twelfth,” said 
baker helpfully. “All the best.” 


the 


& & 


“Bara Warer-Music Pageant” 
“Everybody's” 


A clear case for plugging. 
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“ This unique residence is for sale, or could readily be converted into maisonettes.” 


FESTIVAL FRAGMENTS 


The scene is a coach, filled with gay excursionists 
Guipe. That was Leamington, I think. Ahoy for 
Slough! 
Driver. Whoever 
anathema. 
Jock Parcutr. I suggest we all turn our minds back 
to 1851 and let them rove slowly forward to the 
present day. This will put us in the right mood. 
MIGNONNE Parcutr. We ladies, ever contrary, will 
find our minds going backwards and ending in 
1751, of which this year must surely be the 
Anyone know anything whatever 


devised this route, let him be 


bicentenary. 
about 1751? 
Junior Parcutr. Clive defended Arcot, Smollett 
published Peregrine Pickle and Sheridan was born. 
In 1651... 
Jock Parcutr. Do I have to tell you again, Junior, 
that simple jollity is to be the keynote of this 
outing ? 
Cras-Brown. The official do 


Mrs. 


announcements 


74 


4 


4 


not make it quite clear whether the purpose of the 
Festival is instruction or entertainment. 

Gutpe. Instruction for foreigners, entertainment for us. 

Mrs. CraB-Brown. My preparation has been badly 
muddled. I put up some flags at home before I 
left and then felt this was too frivolous and added 
a small plaque that said “In 1851 Lord John 
Russell was Prime Minister and the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act was passed.” 

Jaspez CroomB. My interest is not in the commem- 
orative, educational or sportive aspects of the 
Exhibition but in the catering. There are, I 
understand, some thirteen places one can obtain 
food and I intend to test all of them. 

Jock Parcutr. What are you testing them for? 

Japez Crooms. Whether they use my Improved 
Washing-up Detergent. You can always taste it 
on the plates. 

Luxe Doom. I am going to daydream on the banks 
of the Thames. This Exhibition that happens to 
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be there will not distract me. I shall enter it and OCCUPATIONAL RISK 


Pag yo paraens » aiaiiasli pera drama being now the rage, 
of Gbienine te ar Pe ae I fear the Muse, with her attendant vices, 
~ F ‘ May soon ensnare those genii of the stage 
ines Doo. ‘Batore bunch : The qupest of the a. Who serve, between re ar hot drinks and ices. 
before the construction of the Victoria Embank- 
ment. After lunch: Traitors being taken by Prinked in prim pinnies they will soon, I fear, 
water to the Tower. After tea: The menu for Into pit, stalls and circle sally forth. 
Ghanet. : With burnished salvers bearing ‘cups that cheer 
Juxtor Parcutr. It may be of interest to remember And little cartons full of the cool nort! 
that the Dome of Discovery is the largest dome ; mgt ag PE 
in the world, though not of continual interest. E. V. Miter 
Mrs. CraB-Brown. I feel that alliteration has played 
too large a part in the planning. Discovery does 
not suggest anything as rounded and balanced as 
a dome; a spire would be more appropriate. 
MicNonye Parcutr. Surely you could get more in 
a dome than a spire? Would not a spire limit you 
to things like upended cables, telescopic chimney 
brushes and falling apples? 
Mrs. CraB-Brown. I am concerned only with appro- 
priateness. One of the objects of the Festival is 
to induce states of mind, and the state of mind 
induced by a dome is likely to be lazily acquiescent 
in the status quo. A spire would cause an upsurge 
of creative energy. 
Gutpe. Somewhere near here is a church described 
in my little book as perp. I suppose that means 
perpetual, some kind of non-stop service. 
Driver. I am befogged by the directions about coach 
routes and parking. I have a sister at Mill Hill. 
I shall take you there and we'll go on by bus. 
Gore. I haven't learned up any bus routes. They 
might pass all sorts of birthplaces and me sit 
dumb and unaware. 
Juntor Parcutr. My satchel is tolerably well filled 
with works of reference. I will support you. 
Luke Doom. How I hate revelry; whistles and rattles 
and community singing, all impediments to the 
imaginative life. 
MiGNonNE Parcutr. Iam sure I shall be able to take 
you out of yourself and swing you into a mad 
whirl. If I could do it with Jock I could do it 
with anyone. 
Jasez Crooms. I am no opponent of Festivity. The 
more the revelling, the more the washing up. 
Jock Parcutr. I rather thought we were going 
mentally to explore the last hundred years. I have 
reached 1885, the first production of The Mikado. 
Junior Parcutr. But not, oh certainly not, the last. 
Luxe Doom. Am I right in thinking that if we succeed 
in losing Junior he will be returned to us by the 
Festival authorities ? 
MicNonye Parcutr. It has always happened before. 
Driver. We are now much nearer to London than to 
our starting-point. Isn’t transport wonderful ? 
Guipe. At this point in the journey it becomes my 
duty to read aloud to you the Official Festival 
Guide from cover to cover. Anyone want the 


Director-General’s name? 
Frxis R. G. G. Price 
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GULL 


IDE dwells the sky; 
the heathered headland falls 

far from the moor 

where the glassed lake-light palls: 
cold from the crag 

the chanting waters plume 
sheer to the cleft’s 

foot 
and the broken fume. 


Bannered with blazon 
of the sun-weft rain, 
the clouds’ black caravels 

to leeward lain 
ride the high ridges 
rolling into wreck: 
skimmed on the skies 
white flies 
the gull’s wing-fleck. 


Cloud-cleaver, crying 
with voice of the wind’s 
wail, 

shearing with wing-swoop 
the shimmer of rain’s 
veil, 

gust at his breast, 
in sliding spiral spun, 

slanting, from shadow soaring, 
he strikes 
at the sun. 


Silver as spray, 
rain-grey, 
storm-mastering, 
star-white with wing-gleam, 
winds’ javelin a-swing, 
sea-steerer, varang 
of the laneless skies, 
he stoops at earth, 


splendid, 
and takes it prize. 
Atun LLEWELLYN 
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COACHES 
AND 
COMPASSES 


T has always been a mystery to 
me that horse-drawn coaches 
should have disappeared so com- 
pletely from public view. Where are 
they? What has happened to the 
thousands of broughams, landaus, 
gigs, drags, phaetons, droitzschkas, 
britskas, sociables, spiders, wagon- 
ettes, barouches, suicides, dog-carts, 
curricles and clarences—to mention 
only a few of the vehicles rustled up 
in my encyclopedia—in which our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
are supposed to have travelled to 
the City, to Lord’s, the music-hall 
and Brighton? Where are they? 
Old motor cars of the horseless- 
carriage breed seem to live on in 
spite of obsolescence, desuetude and 
all the ills to which the internal 
combustion engine is heir. Dumps 
of older cars are a common enough 
sight even in these days when old 
cars are the rule of the road: but 
has anyone ever seen a dump of old 
coaches? No. Then where are they ? 
When I put this simple question 
to the oldest inhabitant of a 


celebrated coach-building works at 
Acton the other day he shook his 
head. 

“But it’s only fifty years since 
the first cars appeared on the 
roads,” I said. “I’ve been looking 
up the facts. An Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1896, on November 
14, or ‘Motor Car Day,’ to allow 
horseless carriages access to the 
public highways. Fifty years.” 

“Ah,” he said, “but most of the 
coaches had gone long before that. 
The railways killed them.” And he 
went on, speaking very softly and 
almost apologetically, to inform me 
(though he pretended merely to be 
reminding me) that the roads of 
Britain were almost deserted by all 
forms of wheeled traffic for a period 
of sixty years between the eighteen- 
forties and the year nineteen 
hundred, that nearly all transport 
was monopolized by the railways, 
and that the coaches were already 
creaking to their doom at the time 
of the Great Exhibition. 

I thanked him. 
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“Mind,” he added, “I don’t 
say there was nothing on the roads 
all that time. Mustn’t forget the 
boneshakers.” 

Later, in his company, I was 
permitted to inspect what are 
probably the most popular and dis- 
tinguished vehicles in existence, the 
stately coaches of the Royal Mews 
at Buckingham Palace. Some day, 
I suppose, even His Majesty’s State 
Coach, which the oldest inhabitant 
helped to renovate in 1901, the 
Glass Coach, the Irish Coach and the 
State Landaus will finally retire from 
their round of pomp and pageantry 
and be replaced by motor cars. In 
my humble view that day should be 
postponed as long as possible, and 
probably will be, but the State 
Coach is already one hundred and 
ninety years old and its infirmities 
are such that its skilled and devoted 
keepers and repairers have to nurse 
it into condition for each ceremonial 
outing. 

The State Coach, as we all know, 
provides a magnificent spectacle, 
with its superb panels (by Cipriani), 
its immense tritons of gilded English 
oak, its golden palms, its dolphins, 
trophies, shells, rich leather supports 
and, of course, its team of eight grey 
horses. But the coach does not, I 
understand, offer the last word in 
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comfort. Queen Victoria disliked it 
because of its disagreeable oscillation 
and avoided it for the last forty years 
of her reign. Its seats, though hand- 
somely upholstered, are narrow by 
modern standards and their backs 
are stiffly upright. Moreover, the 
coach is noisy, very noisy: as its 
four tons of oak and metal grind 
over the gritted tarmac the decibels 
produced by the iron-shod wheels 
are numerous and harsh, even 
though its maximum speed is a 
mere three miles per hour. No, the 
coach offers no luxury ride, though 
the disagreeable oscillation has been 
corrected “by a judicious applica- 
tion of leather straps,” as the Daily 
Telegraph reported on February 12, 
1901. Its original cost in 1761, when 
ha’pence were ha’ pence, was exactly 
£6,491 1s. 94d. 

Like the Lord Mayor of London's 
coach, which is its senior by four 
years, the State Coach and the rest 
of the fleet of carriages in the Royal 
Mews are demonstrably free from 
the gadgets that infest the modern 
automobile. They contain no radios, 
heaters, cigarette-lighters, cocktail 
cabinets—not even ash-trays: and 
except in the case of the Glass 
Coach, which was used at Princess 
Elizabeth’s wedding, no lighting. 
This elegant equipage is now fitted 
with an electric light, powered, of 
course, by dry batteries. 

Everything, as one would expect, 
is spick and span at the Royal Mews. 
The stables, occupied by the greys 
and other noble beasts, are large, 


airy and suitably palatial, fit accom- 
modation for horses bearing the 
distinguished names of Eisenhower, 
Montgomery and other Allied 
generals. And fit accommodation, 
too, for an outsize tabby cat which 
seemed on excellent terms with the 
greys. The greys, you will remember, 
were presented to the King by the 
Queen of the Netherlands. 

From the mews I returned to 
the Acton works of the Royal 
Coach Builders, now designated 
“Motor Body Builders to H.M. The 
King,” and listened attentively as 
the oldest inhabitant explained some 
of the mysteries of;his craft. There 
is little work for the coach builders 
other than the repair and main- 
tenance of the State coaches, but 
the same remarkable craftsmanship 
is now applied to the production of 
motor bodies, which are erected on 
chassis made by the leading motor 
manufacturers and inherited by the 
rich of the earth. 

Here, at Acton, design is based 
on classical, thoroughbred lines— 
classical because they are governed 
by tradition, the proper use of tools 
and materials and the manipulative 
skill of master craftsmen rather than 
by the design idiom of the moment. 
Even the most “streamlined ” of the 
models produced (and I am using 
the word in its popular sense) has an 
unmistakable formal kinship with 
the old horse-drawn coach: there is 
the same subtle combination of 
shallow convex panelling and hard, 
precise edges and angles, the same 


pleasant arrangement 

of line and form that 

we often find in eight- 
eenth-century archi- 

tecture, furniture and 

pottery. The theorists 

of industrial design 
maintain, quite rightly, 

that a motor carshould 

look like a motor car 

and like nothing else, 

but by motor car they mean of 
course the mass-produced vehicle, 
an entirely new industrial product 
without structural affinities with 
any other means ef transport. 
There is no reason, therefore, why 
the hand-made motor body should 
look anything like the mass- 
produced produet, and every reason 
why it should reveal its craft 
relationship with the horse-drawn 
coach. And in making this some- 
what dogmatic assertion I am not, 
I hope, suggesting that the bodies 
made at Acton are replicas of 
the “old crocks” seen annually 
in the run to Brighton. On the 
contrary, they seem to me the 
last word in elegance, comfort 
(I was allowed to sit in one) and 
efficiency. 

The hand-made body is a costly 
business, but there are still, appar- 
ently, enough people in the upper 
income-brackets to keep the crafts- 
men working at top speed. I 
watched some of them, the panel- 
beaters, hammering patiently at 
shaped sheets of aluminium, sensing 
with their palms the exact degree 
of curvature needed to comply with 
the blueprints ; and I watched others 
at work upon planks of seasoned 
ash, fashioning the pillars and rails, 
which, supported by metal, form the 
essential framework of the bodies. 
It seemed strange and anachronistic, 
somehow, to find the floor of a 
motor works strewn with wood 
shavings, and stranger still to find 
“engineers” in white aprons. 

I saw nobody at work on any 
sort of horse-drawn vehicle, but I 
felt that the production of a new 
State Coach would not be beyond 
the powers of these craftsmen. I 
was also given to understand that 
the job could not now be done for the 
trifling figure of £6,491 Is. 94d. 

Bernarp HoLttowoop 














“ Steady, steady ! 











Helloweng. 


Pull over to the landing-stage ! 


Left, left! Slow down!” 


MISLEADING CASES 


Thomas v. Lowder—Lowder v. Thomas 


N R. JUSTICE RUTT, giving 
I judgment, said: These two 
actions, which for convenience have 
been heard together, concern an 
incident which is happily rare in the 
life of our land, the forcible ejection 
of a police-officer from a public 
house. Mr. Thomas is a constable, 
a good officer, according to his 
superiors, but young and _ inex- 
perienced. Mr. Lowder is the licensee 
of the Blue Moon at Burbleton. 
“Permitted hours” in the 
Borough of Burbleton end at 
10.30Pr.m. At 10.42 p.m. (B.S.T.) 
on the night in question Constable 
Thomas heard voices “ proceeding,” 
as he put it, from the Saloon Bar. He 
opened the door and entered, as any 
constable may do, without warning 


or warrant, if he has reasonable 
cause to suspect a breach of the law. 
There had been, that evening, a 
skittles match between the Blue 
Moon Club and the Lord Nelson 
Club (of Lower Wallop) and in the 
bar, besides the landlord, were 
about a dozen men discussing the 
affairs of the skittle world in general 
and the victory of the Blue Moon 
that evening in particular. But the 
evidence is clear that at 10.30 all 
drinking had stopped and that none 
of the men had even glasses in their 
hands. Mr. Lowder, it appears (a 
teetotaller, by the way), is almost 
pedantic in his observance of the 
law. At 10.20 he rings an old ship’s 
bell and cries “Last orders, please.” 
At 10.25 he rings the bell again and 
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calls “Finish your refreshments, 
please.” At 10.29 the bell is rung for 
the last time and all glasses are 
collected or handed over the bar. 
This precise ritual had been 
observed that evening. 

But Constable Thomas, stand- 
ing at the door, said suspiciously, 
and according to one witness 
offensively, “Rather late, aren't 
you?” “Late?” said the wounded 
licensee, indignantly. “‘What’s it 
got to do with you? There’s no one 
drinking. Have a look.” The con- 
stable “had a look.” “Satisfied?” 
said Mr. Lowder. “Yes,” said the 
officer. “Good,” said the licensed 
victualler. “And now get out. I’ve 
private business with my friends 
here.” “ Don’t talk to me like that,” 
said the officer. “I’m doing my 
duty.” “You've done your duty,” 
said Mr. Lowder. “Out you go, 
please. What’s more, I'll be glad 
if you withdraw the remark you 
passed. This is a _ respectable 
house.” “Remark? What remark ?” 
said the officer. “ About being late. 
It’s no business of yours what time 
we go to bed.” “I meant you were 
late shutting up.” “That ain’t your 
business, either,” was the reply. 
“If you don’t apologize, you go.” 
“T’'ll go when I’m ready,” said the 
officer: and he added, unworthily, 
“How do I know you won’t start 
boozing when I’ve gone?” “Be- 
cause I tell you,” said the indignant 
victualler. “I’m a liar now, am I? 
Here, out you go!” With these 
words, he put a hand on the officer’s 
shoulder and quietly but firmly 
conducted him out, to the astonish- 
ment and awe of his companions. 
The constable brought an action for 
assault, and Mr. Lowder issued a 
writ for slander. 

It is now necessary to explore 
the legal significance of this spirited 
and unusual encounter. Loathsome 
though the provisions of the Licens- 
ing Act 1921 must appear to any 
thinking citizen, that measure had 
one point of merit. It abolished 
what was known as “closing-time.” 
The sale and consumption of 
“alcohol,” as it is called, can only 
take place within certain “per- 
mitted hours”: but the inn need 
never be “closed.” It is lawful to 
enter or stay upon licensed premises 
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at any hour of the day or night, if 
the landlord is agreeable. A man 
could sit in the public bar all 
day, playing backgammon, or chess, 
without breaking the law, though, 
if the landlord desired him to go 
and he refused, he would become a 
trespasser. The landlord, on the 
other hand, can converse with 
friends in the public bar all day, if 
he will, as freely as in his private 
parlour. This beneficent distinction 
should be more widely known than 
it is: and I hope that it will be 
impressed upon all young policemen. 
For it does something to correct, on 
the one hand, the notion that the 
inn or public house is a place for 
“boozing” only, and, on the other, 
the sense of regimentation which 
must come from punctual expulsion 
at fixed hours. It is a pity, perhaps, 
that so many licensees bring back 
theatmosphere of “closing-time”’ by 
churlishly bustling their customers 
out as soon as “permitted hours” 
are over: but they are under no 
obligation, one way or the other. 
Now, as has been said, Constable 
Thomas, if he had reasonable cause 
to suspect that an offence was being 


committed, had a right, a duty, to 
enter the bar. Having satisfied him- 
self, as he admitted, that there was 
no offence, his duty was to depart 
at a reasonable pace: for, in the 
absence of an invitation from the 
landlord, he was intruding on a 
private gathering. He had no right 
to remain there on the vague sus- 
picion that an offence might be com- 
mitted in the future: for, if he could 
do that, he could sit in the bar all 
day; and Parliament has expressly 
provided against such behaviour. 
When he was requested to go and 
refused, he became a trespasser: 
and as a contumacious trespasser 
Mr. Lowder was entitled to use 
reasonable force to eject him. The 
charge of assault, then, falls to the 
ground. 

There remains the question of 
slander. The innuendo complained 
of in the words “ Rather late, aren't 
you?”’ is said to be that the plaintiff 
had been late—illegally late—in 
terminating the sale of intoxicating 
liquor. This being a criminal offence 
it is not necessary for the plaintiff 
to prove special damage, if the 
words can be thought to carry a 























defamatory meaning. I rule that 
they can, that they were defamatory, 
and, in fact, untrue. Then there 
was the remark about “starting 
to booze when I’ve gone.” The 
plaintiff is rightly jealous for his 
reputation. In his business he 
has to be. Lord Mildew said, in 
Lott v. The Great Western Railway, 
“It is easier to become a priest than 
a publican.” A licensed victualler 
must be able to show a blameless 
record for seven years, and every 
year his licence must be renewed by 
the justices. A whisper of wrong- 
doing may cost him his position. 
The plaintiff says that the defendant, 
by his remarks, suggested to those 
present, many of them men from 
another borough, that his was a 
house where the law was habitually 
and shamelessly broken. Again, 
since such an accusation affects him 
in his way of business, no proof of 
special damage is required. Mr. 
Lowder’s action must succeed, and 
I award damages of £1,000. The 
constable will pay all the costs in 
both cases. I am glad they came 
before me. Things have come to a 
pretty pass if police officers can go 
up to innocent citizens and tell 
them they are “late,” especially if, 
by Greenwich Mean Time, it is only 
twenty-to-ten. As Lord Mildew 
said in Stannaway v. Miles, “There 
is not yet a law about going to 


bed.” A. P. H. 
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(The Hollow 


Detection 


Lady Angkatell—Miss Jeanne DE Casauis; Gudgeon—Mr. A. J. Brown 
Inspector Colquhoyn—Mr. Martin WYLDECK 


AT THE PLAY 


The Hollow (FortuNr)—Hand in Glove (New LINDSEY) 


O his credit Sir Henry 
Angkatell has returned 
from the East without, 
so far as one could see, 
any of those embarrass- 

ing faces, of indignant tigers 
and startled nilghai, that so 
disfigure the walls of retired pan- 
jandrums; but he is, nevertheless, a 
collector—of rather dull revolvers, 
not the pearl-handled sort that a 
Nizam might gratefully have left on 
the table at Government House but 
the ordinary workaday variety such 
as one would slip into one’s pocket 
if going out to buy a stamp in 
Lone Gulch. Since he leaves them 
lying about in his study, with 
quantities of ammunition (in the 
hope that fate will in time hand 
him a running burglar), he is clearly 
not a reader of detective fiction 
and certainly not of Miss AcaTHa 
CHRISTIE, in whose new piece, T'he 
Hollow, he plays the host. 
Somebody—as any of us could 
have told him—is going to be shot, 
and the whole of the first act is 
laboriously devoted to proving that 
of all his house-party there is no 
more suitable candidate for the 
morgue than an unpleasant doctor, 
whom Mr. Ernest CLARK unspar- 
ingly endows with a personality to 
make the gentlest finger itch for a 
trigger. This distressing young man 
is horrid to his wife and to both his 


mistresses, all of whom are con- 
veniently with us; and when at the 
start of the second act he is effec- 
tively rubbed out we cannot but 
applaud the unseen hand. But 
whose? From this point Miss 
CurisTI£, who has by then gone a 
long way round to give us a few 
facts that would have fitted com- 
fortably on the back of an envelope, 
gets into her professional stride and 
most fairly foxes us, juggling the 
motives with a sleight-of-hand 
impossible to penetrate. Nearly 
everyone (including, I felt, the 
Harley Street Preservation Society) 
has good reason to wish the doctor 
eliminated ; and up to the last gasp 
I pinned the guilt on nearly everyone 
except the real murderer. These 
last two acts are very skilfully 
engineered along conventional lines. 
The play would have been better if 
the murder had happened sooner, 
and it might, with advantage, have 
been funnier, but crime addicts 
should not be disappointed. The 
acting is adequate, not exciting. 
There is a consistently sound per- 
formance by Miss Beryt BaxTER as 
Sir Henry's sculptress daughter, 
Miss JEANNE DE CaSALIs is amusing 
as her dithering mother, and Miss 
Jessica SPENCER and Miss DIANNE 
Foster contribute neat sketches of, 
respectively, a good girl and one 
from Hollywood. The obsequies are 
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smoothly arranged by Mr. Husertr 
Greca. 


Hand in Glove is about a soft- 
hearted man who brings home a 
suicidal Polish pianist, damaged in 
the left hand, as musical tutor to his 
undisciplined children; and about 
their enterprising search for a 
female pianist, damaged in the 
other hand, who will cure the Pole’s 
frustration through medicinal duets. 
This fumed-oak household which 
Miss M. R. Barrineton describes 
fails to carry so much eccentricity, 
and its complicated philanthropies 
have an air of too much contrivance 
where, in a wilder sphere, they might 
have seemed authentic. At the same 
time there is interesting acting by 
Mr. Anton Dirrrine as the Pole, 
and from Miss Tmsa Pace a 
vivid portrait of a pulverizing 
little girl. 


Recommended 

Shakespeare and Shaw, side by 
side in the notable Olivier produc- 
tions of Antony and Cleopatra and 
Cesar and Cleopatra (St. James's), 
are a really exciting double. Peter 
Ustinov’s The Love of Four Colonels 
(Wyndham’s) is entertaining. 

Eric Keown 


[Hand in Glove 


Deception 
Rebecca Jones—Miss Lana Morris 
Wladimir Wolkow— 
Mr. Anton Dirrrine 
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HE design that goes with a large- 

scale exhibition, or other form of 
public rejoicing, ceremony and dis- 
play, needs, if not to be a little 
improbable, to evoke in some way 
the sense of wonder. Fire and water 
have always contributed a good 
deal to this effect, have been the 
materials of an art, which, though 
fleeting, has never failed to appeal 
to the eye; from the “fire- 
work that was performed on 
the River Thames, July 7, 
1713, being the Thanks- 
giving Day for the Peace 
obtained by the Best of 
Queens” to the crystal 
fountain (“magic and impressive”’) 
that so delighted Queen Victoria in 
185l1—and to more recent displays. 
The South Bank Exhibition and, in 
its different way, Battersea, too, are 
admirably sited to combine the 
attractions of these two elements. 

To illuminations and aqueous 
sparkle must of course be added the 
traditional trappings of masts, flags, 
heraldic colour; but above all, and 
as their focus, the buildings must 


escape from the normal limits of 
sober utility, the arehitect for once 
can afford to let himself go. In this 
respect the Crystal Palace was so 
remarkable, for, though the product 
of logic and reason, it turned out to 


be a place of enchantment. With 
none of the scholarship of your 
professional architect, Sir Joseph 
Paxton dreamed not of Gothic 
spires, triumphal arches, classic 
temples, but concerned himself with 
materials and methods of construc- 
tion most practically suited for the 
purpose. Metal and glass in all their 
innocency of historic “style” 
standardized, pre-fabricated parts 
. the words are pregnant with 
all our modern seriousness — Sir 
Joseph’s idea has simmered since in 
all the utilitarian minds of Europe. 
Yet, perhaps without his intending 
it, the element of fantasy crept in. 
There was something of “Alice in 
Wonderland” in the way a green- 
house grew, overnight as it were, to 
a palace of glass of vast proportions. 
Accident helped (though this does 
not materially take away from Sir 
Joseph’s achievement). The first 


THE FESTIVE DECOR 


design with its unbroken horizontal 
lines (you can see it at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum’s centenary 
exhibition) was a shade monotonous. 
It might have passed, but there 
were those elm trees to be taken into 
account—the need for a higher 
central transept to cover them in; 
and that, as it happened, perfected 
the design. The presence of the 
trees, moreover, as if in some 
giant forcing-house of arbor- 
eal growth, was the final item 
of wonder. A pity that no 
great elms flourished in the 
immediate neighbourhood of 
the Shot Tqwer; in 1951 the 
pavilion called “The Natural Scene 
and the Country ” has to be content 
with the effigy of a tree. 

Architects now are notoriously 
inclined to be practical folk, resent- 
ing, if anything, the title “Fine 
Art” which architecture tradition- 
ally shares with painting and 
sculpture; and therefore one might 
have feared that they would ap- 
proach their Festival designs in 
a too solemnly workaday frame of 
mind. Yet on this score they cannot 
be criticized. They have managed 
an equation, no less successful than 
that of Sir Joseph Paxton, between 
the purposeful and the imaginative. 
With severe lucidity they tell us of 
their practical aims—the South 
Bank pavilions “are placed in a 
certain deliberate sequence on the 
ground as chapters are placed in 
a certain deliberate sequence in a 
book.” But when you come to 


look, how varied, inventive and 
ingenious is the result; fantasy has 
not been subdued by order. 

It is, admittedly, of a “ mechan- 
istic” kind. Architecture, mural 
painting and sculpture serve and 
reflect our dominant science. Some 
of the painted decoration is not far 
removed from those coloured dia- 
grams in the Dome of Discovery 
which show electrons and such 
things in their several stages and 
combinations. One might almost 
assert that the best work of abstract 
sculpture at the South Bank is the 
giant telescope—but all contributes 
in unity to present a world (not 
quite our own) with a touch of the 
marvellous. Visitors to the Arts 
Council’s historic review of “Splen- 
did Occasions” — a fine collection of 
old prints, English, French and 
Dutch, recently shown in London— 
may have found earlier “occasions” 
of equal splendour but none of more 
originality. Wittiam Gaust 


a a 
CORRECTION 


Tue article “Drama in the 
Interior” in our June 6 issue 
began with a reference to an 
Exhibition of “English Decorative 
Arts 1851-1951” at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. This Exhibition, 
though included in the original 
Festival programme issued by the 
Arts Council, was later cancelled, 
and we greatly regret any incon- 
venience caused to readers, or to the 
Museum, by our mention of it. 
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Monday, June 11th 

Last week ended with a con- 
tinuous sitting of twenty-two hours, 
during which 
“progress” (as 
the somewhat 
ironical Parliamentary phrase has it) 
was made with the Finance Bill. 
But it left tempers a little frayed, 
and even that great institution the 
English week-end had not com- 
pletely restored good humour when 
the House of Commons reassembled 
to-day. 

There was an atmosphere abot 
the place which made the pacific 
onlooker glad of the tradition 
(doubtful of origin as it may be) 
that there are two sword-lengths 
between the two Front Benches. 
From the very opening of Question- 
time there was a snap in the 
exchanges that promised good 
“copy” for the sketch-writers in 
their Press Gallery points-of- 
vantage. 

Even the mild Mr. NogEL-BakERr, 
under severe fire about the supplies 
of coal for the coming winter, found 
himself snapping “If you had 
listened to my last answer. . .!”’ 
And, of course, the current political 
jargon about “full employment” 
and “the period between the wars” 
came into full use on the appro- 
priate sides of the House—with the 
chorus of supporting cheers and 
mocking laughter each automatic- 
ally provokes. 

Mr. ATrLeEE seemed to have 
caught the general huffiness, and 
he made Mr. CuvurcHIy sit up in 
surprise when he began a supple- 
mentary reply with the words: 
“How on earth .. .” 

The Member asking the question 
was apparently not well enough 
versed in gangster films to make the 
standard retort: “J ask the ques- 
tions around here! ’’—and the House 
passed on to a statement about two 
members of the Foreign Office staff 
who had gone AWOL and about 
whom nothing authentic had been 
heard for more than two weeks. 


House of Commons : 
Another Ali-nighter 
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Mr. Morrison was careful to 
stress that there was nothing on 
which to base sinister (or, indeed, 
any) theories about the disappear- 
ance of the two men, and he under- 
lined this when he was asked 
whether there was any reason to 
believe that they had “gone behind 
the Iron Curtain.” His advice was 
to wait and see what, if anything, 
happened. 

And so, once more, to the 
Finance Bill. There was a long, long 
discussion on the rebate for undis- 
tributed profits, and then a peace 
move began. Mr. Cuuter Ep (who 


Ve. 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Mr. Dalton 


Minister of Local Government and 
Planning (Bishop Auckland) 


has shown himself, as Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL said, to be a courteous and 
able, if tough and ruthless, Leader 
of the House) proposed a time-table 
for the Finance Bill’s passing. As a 
sweetener he offered an additional 
day, Thursday, for the debate, but 
insisted that certain clauses be com- 
pleted by the time the House rose 
to-day—or whenever it might be. 

There was an apprehensive 
shudder when he spoke of “another 
thirty-two hours” of debate, but it 
turned out that that was to be 
spread over several days—not, as 
some thought, his estimate of the 
length of the current sitting. He 
added (with a tinge of regret appro- 
priate to a resident of Epsom) that 
the extension of the debate to 
Thursday would mean that he would 
be unable to watch the performance 
at Ascot of “a quadruped” owned 
by Mr. CHURCHILL. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL responded with 
a warm tribute to Mr. Epg, but 
flatly refused his peace plan or his 
time-table. He seemed about to 
give a tip for Ascot, for which the 
House listened eagerly, but instead 
rapped sternly that the Opposition 
did not ask for generosity, but for 
justice and the right to debate, 
which was, after all, part of our way 
of life. He added with a foot-of-the- 
guillotine flourish that Parliament 
should take its fate and fortunes as 
they came. 

“Okay!” said Mr. Ep, in effect, 
and metaphorically rubbing his 
hands, “let battle commence!” 

One Tory Member observed 
that he and his fellow-legislators 
were a “bunch of idiots” for sitting 
up all night, after an unduly- 
prolonged Whitsun recess, and none 
said him nay. There were one or two 
other comments, to the effect that 
Mr. Eve was betraying the history 
and rights of Parliament and that 
he was acting in a totalitarian 
manner, but nobody took that too 
seriously, and the House settled ~ 
down to another all-night sitting, 
during which many speeches were | 
made, many votes taken. Came the 
dawn, and it was Tuesday, but still 
the talk went on. 


Tuesday, June 12th 

There will always be argument, 
probably, whether to-day ever 
existed from a 
Parliamentary 
point of view. 
For to-day was still, officially, 
yesterday, no adjournment motion 
having been carried. 

All through the night the battle 
raged—well, raged is a bit strong; 
perhaps strolled—or ambled—would 
be a better word. For weariness 
seemed eventually to lull into a 
stupor the uneven tempers of the 
House. 

Mr. CuurcuiLt breezed in at 
frequent intervals, and made several 
crisp attempts to get the debate 
adjourned—but carefully made it 


House of Commons: 
Dies Non? 
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“ Fle doesn't amuse me either, but we don’t want the neighbours to think, we can’t afford one.” 


clear, on each occasion, that this was 
not through any physical weakness 
on the part of his followers. It was 
through a desire that, in the general 
interest, the Bill should receive the 
attention of alert and fresh minds— 
on both sides. 

But Mr. Eps, a very wily bird, 
saw the snare before it was exposed, 
and good-temperedly declined the 
bait. So the whole thing went on 
again. Dawn turned to high noon. 
High noon to afternoon. Afternoon 
to evening. Evening to night—and 
still the debate went on. 

At 2.30 in the afternoon— 
precisely twenty-four hours after 
the assembly—Mr. Brack, of Wim- 
bledon, was expounding some knotty 
point of taxation law, and Sir Frank 
Sosxice, the Attorney-General, who 
had conducted the proceedings 
without a break and with his usual 
courtesy for twelve hours, was 
nodding. But the nods were to 
signify acceptance of the point of 
view advanced, not weariness, And 
so the chance of a sitting on 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951, passed into 
oblivion, the rule being that there 


must be between 
“days.” 

Members began to ask plain- 
tively what was to happen about 
Questions—T'uesday’s questions— 
only to be told by Major Mrtner 
that such problems were not for him. 
What about the adjournment 
motion—Monday’s adjournment 
motion—asked Mr. Warkrnson. 
Sorry, no adjournment motion, 
said the Chair sadly. 

Off went the debate again, with 
Members draped more or less grace- 
fully on the benches, snoozing with 
open mouths on the steps or the 
benches, and trying to keep their 
eyes open in all sorts of unlikely 
positions and poses. Mr. Epe 
wandered in and out; so did Mr. 
CHURCHILL. Relays of occupants of 
the Chair called amendment after 
amendment, and votes were taken 
every time the closure was moved, 
as well as on the amendments. 

One way and another, it was a 
pretty exhausting affair, but some- 
thing—it was not quite clear what 
—was at stake, and neither side 
would surrender. Around nine P.M. 
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there were two more divisions 

making twenty-four in all—and 
then, at 9.45, the adjournment was 
moved. By then, the sitting had 
lasted for thirty-one and a quarter 
hours, and, by the time half an hour 
had been used up on the formal 
adjournment motion, the total sit- 
ting had lasted thirty-one and three- 
quarter hours, and ranked as the 
third longest in history. It all 
seemed an odd way of exercising 
the trusteeship of public money. 


Wednesday, June 13th 

Members of the Commons as- 
sembled to-day with “‘This-is-where- 
we-came-in” ex- 
pressions, resign- 
ed to the prospect 
of yet another long and exhausting 
sitting. For the Finance Bill was 
not yet through, and there seemed 
small hope of any sensible “ arrange- 
ment.” 

But Mr. Epe agreed to give 
another extra day to the Bill, and it 
was only four minutes after mid 
night when the House thankfully 
adjourned. 


House of Commons: 
Sleep at Last 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Hunters of History 

HE deductive and inductive approaches to the 
concrete phenomena of history are nicely 
contrasted in two books which, if they have 
little else in common, are both, in their ways 
and degrees, concerned with the visual arts. 
Tudor Renaissance starts from a premise 
dogmatically presented; Looking for History in British 
Churches is empirical in method and often tentative in 
its conclusions. 

Mr. James Lees-Milne’s premise is “that the neo- 
classical concept in modern Europe (which we call the 
Renaissance) was first revived in the Italian peninsula 
and derived from the Roman civilization, itself the 
sequence and elaboration of the more ancient Greek.” 
If that, as Mr. Lees-Milne says, is obvious, the corollary 
is more questionable. “For every European culture to 
flourish its exponents must all the while be steadfastly 
directing one of their two eyes backwards over their 
shoulders at imperial Rome.” There, in a nutshell, is 
illustrated not only a certain oddity in Mr. Lees-Milne’s 
manner of writing but the limitation of his esthetic and 
intellectual sympathies. The Middle Ages, apparently, 
have no appeal for him. Between the fifth century 
and the fifteenth there was a “gap in learning and the 
Not until the flickering torch of classicism, kept 


— 


arts.” 


precariously alive by the Benedictines, had been fanned 
back into flame by Petrarch was culture born again. 
Reaching England with Torrigiani, it flowered mag- 


nificently in Henry VIT’s tomb. But when England 


“Well, how did the big golf match go. . . 


accepted the Reformation the fair tide flowing from 
Italy was dammed and in its stead there welled in from 
the Low Countries a less limpid stream. The classic 
spirit left our shores till Inigo Jones should bring it back. 
Meanwhile, however, its beneficent influence never quite 
ceased to make itself felt, if only sporadically, and 
Mr. Lees-Milne’s quest has been to discover and evaluate 
its traces. That quest has led him to Longleat and 
Burghley and Hatfield, and many another house, and 
to the consideration not only of architecture but of 
painting and sculpture and all the arts of decoration ; 
and to the writing of an extremely interesting book, 
packed full of information and precise description. 
One has not to agree with all his views to enjoy the 
manner of their setting forth. Nevertheless some of 
his assumptions can hardly go unchallenged. He 
seems to think that the English of the sixteenth 
century were a barbarous folk, incapable of any sort of 
artistic achievement except under foreign stimulation. 
What is his warrant for asserting that the contem- 
poraries of Colet were “bewildered” by Torrigiani’s 
masterpiece? That Wyatt’s poems “do not stand high 
as literature” is a judgment which few to-day will 
accept. It is difficult to believe, considering the terms 
they were on, that Mary Queen of Scots and Bess of 
Hardwick discussed French building methods. We 
need not, however, be more than amused by the 
fatuity of the statement that in 1914 Englishmen 
greeted with “pathetic relief . . . a war which opened 
refreshing prospects of knight errantry and other 
archaic diversions.” 

Tudor Renaissance is beautifully illustrated. So, 
though less lavishly, is Looking for History in British 
Churches. Miss M. D. Anderson has chosen a field ~ 
at once wider and narrower than Mr. Lees-Milne’s. 
Confining her attention to churches, she wanders at 
large in time; seeking from tomb and window, bench- 
end and misericord—all the minutie of ecclesiastical 
building and decoration—what light they have to 
throw on the ways of our ancestors. Pagan practices 
and Viking raids, the fortunes of traders and mariners, 
the daily doings of the commonalty, these and much 
else are illuminated by her findings, which, for all 
her evident learning, she displays with a charming lack 
of pedantry and an almost hypersensitive avoidance of 
dogmatism. The result is a most readable miscellany 
of lore and speculation. 

While Mr. Lees-Milne and Miss Anderson have gone 
journeying after their quarry, Mr. G. E. Hubbard has 
sat at home in a small Kentish market town, studying 
The Old Book of Wye. This is a vellum-bound folio 
containing an unusually full series of churchwardens’ 
accounts, stretching from the reign of Henry VIII to 
the early years of Charles II, and since Wye was then 
a place of no small importance, and also typical of its 
kind, the extracts which Mr. Hubbard has made from 
these records, with the admirable commentary that 
expounds their significance, are a really valuable 
contribution to social history. Francis BICKLEY 
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Gardening in the Grand Manner 


Sir George Sitwell hoped that his little book, On 
the Making of Gardens, would rank in time with Bacon's 
garden essay. It fell flat, however, in 1909, and in 
some disappointment, so Sir Osbert Sitwell tells us in 
a brief introduction to the new edition, his father went 
back to his painstaking development of a stick to dis- 
charge vitriol at mad dogs. The book is written with- 
out a shred of humour in a style whose high-flown 
romance seeks everywhere ecstasy and mystery, but for 
all that it has imagination and a deep sense of beauty. 
The author hated the trim mathematics that were the 
product of “the baneful influence of Versailles,” and 
found perfection in the great Renaissance gardens of 
Italy, which he describes with affection. Contrasted 
levels, the artful use of water and statuary, the sudden 
appeal to the emotions, these were the things; but it 
went without saying that you had to have two houses, 
one for the winter and another for the summer. There 
are lovely photographs. E. 0. D. K. 


Shades of the Prison-house 

Education has moved a long way, for better or 
worse, since the days of Abelard, when anyone who had 
anything to impart just imparted it. Nowadays we 
train teachers to teach alike, and inspectors to check 
up on the results. You feel sorry for Miss Rawlinson 
of Arecady Training College, who, when Daylight in a 
Dream opens, is spending her cheerless mid-thirties 


bewailing the vulgarity and incompetence of her juniors; 
and looking back to the First World War, when she was 
orderly-driver to a women’s hospital unit in Russia. 
A telepathic dream and the return of one of her war 
colleagues challenge the discreditable self-pity to which 
Professor E. M. Butler is inclined to attribute all her 


heroine’s troubles, and enable Miss Rawlinson to 
reassess the characters she has misjudged in the light 
of their subsequent fortunes. This is a clever and 
stimulating fantasy; but its worlds of war and peace 
are both too narrow to give real scope to feminine 
capabilities. H. P. E. 


Chopin 

The great interest of the admirably balanced 
biography of Chopin, written by his distinguished 
compatriot Casimir Wierzynski, lies in the fresh light 
thrown on the composer’s character and ideals by his 
letters (only recently made available to scholars) to his 
first mistress and most lasting love, Delphine Potocka. 
To her, his countrywoman, he revealed his true self 
as he never did to the domineering though devoted 
George Sand, who wrote of him that he manifested 
nothing of his inner being save in his masterpieces. 
The hypersensibility that produced his exquisite 
Preludes could lead to an indecision in practical affairs 
amounting to a disease of the will; but the nobility 
of the Polonaises and Mazurkas is reflected in his 


unremitting search for artistic perfection despite the 
ravages of a fatal disease no less than in the dignity 
and forbearance of his conduct in face of the disaster 
of his final break with George Sand. D. C. B. 


Landor’s Choice 

Miss Viola Meynell’s new novel gives a chance of 
comparing the older lamp—which, you remember, was 
the magic one—with all the brassy novelties on the 
market. For Miss Meynell has the enchantment of her 
age. She is delightfully easy to read; yet you hardly 
notice the deftness of her style until your interest in 
her book’s somewhat borné circle flags—and this does 
not happen while Ophelia holds the stage. Ophelia, 
whose real name is Rosalind, is Millais’ Pre-Raphaelite 
heroine, not Shakespeare’s. Her milieu is a professional 
middle-class one in the rural hinterland of Victoria, 
though she herself teaches embroidery at Reading while 
her mother tries to keep up the home she has inherited 
by opening a typing establishment. This tranquil 
programme is disrupted by Richard Landor, a youth 
whose interests, other than egocentric, are very lightly 
indicated and whose main function is to help Rosalind 
and her mother attain maturity by philandering with 
both of them. H. P. B. 


Civic Courage 
In The City of London : a Record of Destruction and 
Survival the Town Planning Committee of the 
Corporation presents a project for reconstruction in a 














mood of qualified optimism. In their well-argued 
Report the consultant architects, Dr. Holden and 
Professor Holford, approach the City primarily as a 
“Commercial Precinct”’ in terms of floor space. Of 
the eighty-five million square feet available in 1939 
twenty-five million have been destroyed. To restore 
and add to this; to give a new direction to future 
development by devising controls and adjustments; to 
relieve congested communications, to effect such 
amenity-economies as regional heating, smoke-abate- 
ment and increase of daylight by stepped-back building ; 
to increase open spaces and unmask historic monuments 
-all this and much else is involved. A history of the 
City, over three hundred illustrations including a 
superb photographic record of the destruction, maps, 
diagrams and some specimen detail projects in drawings 
by Gordon Cullen help to make this heroic business 
intelligible to the layman. 3. P. T. 


Hearth-stone Memorials 
A Nationa! Trust book, Sixteen Portraits, edited by 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong, brings together an oddly assorted 


group of celebrities, Beatrix Potter, for instance, 


coming next—alphabetically—to Sir Isaac Newton. 
Although Mr. Strong’s collaborators all start with some 
reference to hereditary influences there can of course 
be no attempt at full-length biography in these short 
studies, and at least one of them, by Mr. Harcourt 
Williams writing of an Ellen Ter?y whom he has loved 














Someone outbid me for that hammock you wanted.” 
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ever since he was thirteen, drifts into simple eulogy. 
None the less, whether it is Mr. Walter Allen on George 
Meredith or Mr. Hilton Brown on Rudyard Kipling or 
Mr. I. R. Apt on Disraeli, nearly all are genuine quick 
impressions vividly drawn to bring to life the houses, 
now held by the Trust for the nation, where these 
famous men and women lived. Deplorably, the 
portraits on the whole are slightly unprepossessing, 
while most of the buildings as here photographed are 
over-smothered in trees. Cc. C. P. 


Life in Elegance 

One of the most remarkable things about Mrs. 
Frances Parkinson Keyes’ latest and long novel, Joy 
Street, is the excitement and suspense she contrives for 
us out of fairly ordinary happenings. The heroine of 
this story of Boston society from 1936 to 1946 with its 
fringe of Jews and Italians is not (at any rate in the 
early chapters) made particularly attractive to us. 
Yet here too we may suspect wile, for we have all the 
fun of watching Emily develop until she is more and 
more like her grandmother—the most powerful char- 
acter of all. The author has a great hospitality: we 
can go into her houses, admire the dresses, the jewels, 
the characters and the dignified and scrambling lives. 
She writes (and with supreme craftsmanship) as one 
who has taken pains for our pleasure, and she prefers 
to confide in us at leisure rather than rattle out a story. 

B. E. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 


Tudor Renaissance. James Lees-Milne. (Batsford, 21/-) 
Looking for History in British Churches. M. D. Anderson. 
(Murray, 25/-) 
The Old Book of Wye. 
12/6) 
On the Making of Gardens. Sir George Sitwell. 
worth, 15/-) 
Daylight in a Dream. 
The Life and Death 
(Cassell, 21/-) 
Ophelia. 
The City of London : 
C. H. Holden and W. G. Holford. 
Sizteen Portraits. Edited by L. A. G. Strong. 
Press, 18/-) 
Joy Street. 
woode, 12/6) 


G. E. Hubbard. (Pilgrim Press, 
(Duek- 


E. M. Butler. 
of Chopin. 


(Hogarth Press, 7/6) 
Casimir Wierzynski. 


Viola Meynell. (James Barrie, 10/6) 

A Record of Destruction and Survival. 
(Architectural Press, 25/-) 
(Naldrett 


Frances Parkinson Keyes. (Eyre and Spottis- 


Other Recommended Books 

The Mechanism of Satire. E. V. Knox. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1/6) Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered at 
Cambridge in May this year. Concentrated, learned, pungent, 
witty survey of the history of satire. 

The Paper Palace. Robert Harling. (Chatto and Windus, 
10/6) Long, intensely readable, skilful and well-constructed 
suspense-story about a newspaper columnist’s search for 
evidence connecting his boss, the newspaper baron, with a 
well-known Communist. Entertaining, authentic Fleet Street 
detail and, despite the slick manner (in character for the 
narrator), a certain intellectual depth. 

The Strangers in the House. Georges Simenon. Translated 
by Geoffrey Sainsbury. (Routledge, 9/6) Murder story in 
which the focus is less on the crime than on the way it quite 
changes the life of the embittered recluse in whose house it 
was committed. The usual spare, vivid, absorbing Simenon 
narrative. 
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TELEWITTERING 


MONG my friend Harrington’s 

other colleagues on his news- 
paper is Willip, who does the 
television, with broadeasting, if 
space permits. 

But television has priority, he 
explains, because it gives the paper 
tone. Broadcasting is so entirely a 
commonplace that a hundred words 
is really about the limit these days, 
except when an announcer makes a 
Spoonerism. 

Moreover, he continues, swaying 
slightly, television deserves extra 
space because it demands an essen- 
tially new approach. 

And, I add, an essentially new 
vocabulary. 

Oddly enough, this pleases 
Willip, who offers me a selection of 
more recent inventions, 

telekineviewers, _ tele- 
telequizees 


his own 
including 
maniacs, telecapable, 
and televitality. 


* * * * * 


To-day, Willip goes on, we find 
but one telepersonality in the whole 
telefirmament. 

Who is he? 

Muffin the Mule. 

Blame the B.B.C., Willip says. 
For they control the purse-strings. 
If they want the best they must 
pay for it. 

They do not do so. 

Willip repeats this last remark 
three times in a chanting tone and 
adds that he has made it many 
times before. But do the B.B.C. 
take his advice? They do not. He 
speaks unheard. 

As a result 
suffers. 


the licence-holder 


cd * * * * 


It is a teleshame, I cry; but 
Willip is on about last night’s 
variety performance. 

Gloom’s own epitome, he com- 
ments, for seventy-five dreary 
minutes plus breakdowns. Hand- 
stands, ladies sawn in half, balloons, 
teeth, T'rees, imitations and jokes 
about umpires. All the same old 
stuff. 

The B.B.C. must do better than 
this. 

He warns their moguls now . .. 





—wavie 


+ 


“ Not bad. Only been asked twice to-day if I reckoned 
the old horse-cabs'll be coming back.” 


Penny-wisdom is pound-folly, I 
suggest ; and Willip, after scribbling 
something on the palm of his hand, 
glares and says loudly that they must 
encourage new script writers. 

Were he in charge at Alexandra 
Palace, he says, he would scour the 
highways and byways... 


# * ¥ * * 


[ have here, I tell him, whipping 
open my brief-case, a short one-act 
verse-play based on the life of 
Bonaparte. Packed with thrills and 
action, it... 
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But Willip is no longer with me 
and I am left clutching a stamped 
addressed envelope and softly tele- 
criticizing his figure as it retreats 
into the highways and byways. 

And I only meant to be 
teleconstructive. 

Ertc WALMSLEY 


a a 


Don't Miss This 


“RS.P.C.A. Inspectors keep per. 
forming animal turns under constant 
observation.”—R.S.P.0.4. pamphlet 














M* mother wrote and said I must 
write to Aunt Alice. Aunt 
Alice often sent me pocket money 
when I was a child, and when I was 
a baby she practically kept me in 
knitted bootees. And now I never 
wrote to her. Aunt Alice was 
terribly hurt. 

I wrote to. my mother and 
pointed out that Aunt Alice never 
wrote to me. But I wasn’t moaning. 

My mother wrote back and said 
neither was Aunt Alice moaning. 
I mustn’t say that. It was a silly 
thing to say. Aunt Alice was just 
hurt, that’s all. Surely I could 
spare the time to drop her a line 
now and again? Why didn’t I write 
sometimes and tell her about the 
little things I was doing? Working 
and sharing a flat as I was in 
London I must be doing all sorts of 
things that Aunt Alice would love to 
hear about. I was probably doing 
all sorts of things that my mother 
would like to hear about, too, but 
never mind that now. All she could 
do was hope for the best and see 
that I was fully darned and mended 
and fed each time I came home and 
then it was out of her hands, 
Although she did think I might be 
a little more communicative when 
I wrote. I sent scrappy notes which 
didn’t tell her anything except that 
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THE PENS OF MY AUNTS 


I was alive, which was welcome 
news and not without an element of 
surprise, but she would like to know 
more about the people I was meet- 
ing and the things I was doing. 
Every now and then I would sud- 
denly refer to Betty or George or 
Henry or somebody and when my 
mother wrote and asked who they 
were I never mentioned them again. 
Then when I came home and my 
mother spoke about them and asked 
how they were getting on I didn’t 
seem to know who she was talking 
about. My mother thought it was 
most extraordinary. 

Anyway, would I please write 
to Aunt Alice. 

So I did. I told her about the 
flat Diana and I share, how we had 
our own kitchen and shared a bath- 
room with the other tenants, how I 
liked my work, how I liked London, 
how I liked going home for an 
occasional week-end. 

Aunt Alice wrote and said it was 
‘nice to hear from me. Did I know 
she still treasured a letter I wrote 
when I was six telling her I had 
lost a tooth? I used to be such a 
dear little thing. Yes, it was nice 
to hear from her little niece again. 
Although I wasn’t so very little 
now, was 1???!!!! It was very nice 
to work in London and share a nice 





flat with a nice girl like Diana. She 
enclosed five shillings for us to buy 
sweets or ice-cream. Yes, it must be 
nice to go home sometimes. She 
quite understood how I must look 
forward to it. She had to go now or 
she would miss the post. 

Then my mother wrote and said 
I must write to Aunt Gertrude who 
once spent a whole day making 
sand-pies for me, whereupon I 
repaid her by popping nearly all the 
acorns in her hall wallpaper. 

Things went from bad to worse. 
According to my mother, aunts 
were rising on all sides and clamour- 
ing to be pen-friends. 

There was a lot of argument but 
eventually I gave in. I worked hard 
for several days and finally the 
tumult subsided. 

But I shall write to them all 
again, nearer Christmas. 

Marsorig RIDDELL 


& & 


Tragic Incident in Stalls 


“The commendations far outweigh 
the reservations about Miss Leigh's 
acting. By the last tragic act all the 
barriers were down and at least one 
critic was moved to tears as she claspe} 
the asp to her bosom.” 

“New York Times” 
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NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be 
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1009s eee ne) oe mornings begin with Gillette. 


But when I use it, I mean a drink that 
a thirsty man pines for when he’s got a The lads in the land of the thistle 
. P oe . Were once gravely troubled with bristle, 
mouth as parched as a lime kiln. Which 2 \ But now with the saving 
On Blue Gillette shaving 

: : \ and the comfort of using a blade 
Its cool smoothness is so refreshing, ) ' sharp as a surgeon's scalpel in a 
Gillette razor —razor and blade 

are precision made for each other 
Unthistling the bristle they whistle 











means, of course, Robinson’s Barley Water. | 


a regular tonic as well as a drink. | 


Robinson’s 2/8 FOR on 


WBLADE DISPENSER 54 
Lemon or Orange 


BARLEY WATER Blue Gillette Blades 
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Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home are great 





CIGARETTES 


In a changing world, 
“Greys’ still give the 


Transformers : Voltage Regulators. Virginia smoker the old satis- 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. . 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment: Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes 
Measuring Instruments: Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments 
Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. Issued by Godfrey Phillip 
Current and Voltage Transformers. Limited 

Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 
Electric Water Heaters. 


faction—undiluted, unaltered. 


e Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. 
Ferranti London Office : 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 











Nife batteries are the wisest choice because they cost practically nothing 
to maintain. Being made principally of steel, and with an electrolyte that is 
steel-preserving, they are almost indestructible. The heaviest rates of charge 
and discharge cannot hurt Nife batteries—they show almost instantaneous 
recovery of voltage when the load is switched off. For all these reasons, 
and because they take up very little space, Nife batteries 

are in use all over the world. (N.B. Nife batteries are 

not yet available for private cars or domestic radio. 

CUT YOUR 

COSTS WITH 


STEEL BATTERIES 


NIFE BATTERIES REDDITCH WORCESTERSHIRE 


every 
factory 
has 
many 
uses 
for 
paint 
brushes 


From legitimate uses like cleaning 
metal filings out of machines or 
components to . . . dusting the 
Managing Director's 
And there’s a *Harris brush to 


because (1) the bristles won't 
provocation (2) the brushes last 
longer (3) they 
replaced by precisely the same 
That 
Harris standards saves the devil 


and 


quality. consistency in 
of a lot of selecting and testing. 

And there’s the saving in cost. 
Ask 
for 


Yes, quite considerable. 


your local Harris stockist 


details and samples—or write 
direct to us L. G. Harris & Co. 


Ltd., Stoke Prior, Worcs. 


ai 
and there’s a Harris if brush for every one | 


*There are 5 grades of brushes in the Harris range 
crcior 


bowler. | 


suit every use, a Harris brush 
that will do the best job by far | 


come out except under extreme | 


can be | 


' 











How often do you miss things or renounce pleasures 
because you feel tired? Looking well and feeling 
well are to a great extent a matter of good posture. 
You can enjoy your visits to your tailor knowing 
your clothes will have an impeccable line. Free 
booklet on the Linia Method from Department B.19 
at the address below. 


LINIA BELTS 


Sold only by J. ROUSSEL Ltd. 


177 Regent St, London W1 Phone Regent 7570 


and at Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Giasgou 








John Bull tyres” 


“For tast and safe driving you need confi- 
dence in your tyres—the sort of confidence 
I've developed in these John Bull tyres. 
For road-grip, mileage and reliability, I’ve 
never seen their equal—that’s why it will 
be only John Bull for me from now on.” 


* WHY THE EXTRA RELIABILITY? 


us to put more into the tyre itself. 


' [JOHN BULL] 
ff 


THICKER @ WIDER @ SAFER 


mpa/4/51 
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In a class of its own for “Quality First” Features 


Take a searching look at the next modern Morris you see. In its 
styling, performance, interior appointments and superfine finish it has entered 
a new and higher class in economical motoring. Until that happy 
day comes when you take delivery of a new Morris keep your present model in 
first-class condition by availing yourself of Morris Quality First Service 


The “Quality First”’ MORRIS 


=. MOTORS LIMITED, COWLET, OXFORD. OVERSEAS BUSINESS: NUFFIELD EXPORTS LIMITED, OXFORD, 4ND 41 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WA 
C.C.54A 
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Chis England... 





Encombe. Dorset 


HEN IN LATE TUDOR DAYS, pewter and silver drinking mugs gave 
place to glass — Venetian goblets for the wealthy and “ rough Surrey 
glass’’ for the would-be fashionable — not everyone approved. Andrew Boorde 
found glasses wasteful, complaining of breakages, “‘ beside that they breed 
The glasses won; 


” 


much strife toward such as have the charge of them. 
but it should be recorded in fairness to the worthy physician that in 1542 he 
did speak well of ale as being a wholesome beverage “‘ for an Englysshe man.”’ 
For here, indeed, did he speak for the generality of men — even to posterity 
— if we may judge by the popularity to-day of a style of brew well thought 


on in Tudor times... your Bass or Worthington, noble in tankard or glass. 


ISSUED BY BASS AND WORTHINGTON, BURTON-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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Carefree Travel plus British Airmanship 





thats why 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELLERS FLY BRITISH ‘’ 


i } 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
offer services to and from nearly 70 countries 








FESTIVAL orf BRITAIN YEAR 





England ae ils facrest 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


| 
| ‘Banking. ee ae hed mice al ds best 
| 
He OO ae LIMITED 


Service Works: Lombard Road, Morden Road, Merton, S.W.19. LiBerty 7222 | 
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In your 


bedroom to-night... — 


.. « Will you have plenty of room to undress in comfort, plenty of 
room to hang and hold your clothes . . . and in the morning, will 
you be able to dress right there in your bedroom without bumping 
an elbow, without hunting underwear in the airing cupboard ; a 
shirt in the taliboy or a pair of socks Heaven knows where ? 

The answer to the overcrowding problem in any bedroom is to 
have one piece of furniture that provides ample accommodation 
for all your things, and yet takes up very little floor space. This 
is, of course, impossible . . . unless the furniture is built-in by the 
cabinet-makers of Chippendale’s Workshops . . . planned from floor 
to ceiling, built of choice woods—with interior fittings of fine 
mahogany. Naturally, such furniture costs rather more than the 
pe, mass-made product—but 
then it gives you infinitely 
more - in con 
venience, in beauty, and 
in lasting value. For full 


details,jdrop us a line or 


post the coupon for your 


free copy of the booklet “The 


Art of Spacious Living.” 


me Nae me me ee ee ee ee ee - 


i Please send me booklet “The Art of Spacious Living” 
I 
I 


Name 
Address own a srteteezgeestee 
To Chippendale’s Workshops Ltd. (Dept. 25), 75, Baker St.,.W.1 WEL. 1194 





You needed a fireplace 
designed to bring warmth 
and comfort to the chilliest 
corners of the room, a fire- 
place of such charm and 
distinction that friends 
would pay tribute to your 
excellent taste. 


... bow clever of you, then, 


to choose a 


ROYAL VENTON! 





Send For Samples 


Yes: You can aflord Mayfair Carpeting 
—ceither as a purchase 
deferred terms. 


c 

ET1NG-—inexpensively—Living Rooms. 
Bedrooms, Halls, Corri , etc., or for 
surrounds or centres. It wears well and 
looks very attractive. Because of its 


PERSIAN DESICN CARPETS 


We have been tortunate im securing #8 

quantity of very fine rug-carpets, 
size Oft.x4ft. These rugs are made on 
the Continent by Flemish craftsmen and 
are in assorted Persian designs. Basic 
bac colours are fawn and rust and 
the weighs of the is about 7 ibs. 
Since it is not po adequately to 
describe the full attractiveness of these 
carpets, we shall be happy to post one to 
vou on approval. 


The cost is carriage free £5.15.6 


H. P. available 
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rubber backing you need 

Easily cut for fitting, lies 

, needs no binding. In Six colours 

and three widths. Heather, Fawn, Brown. 
Red, Blue and Green, 


wide 12/~ Sie 17/~ tte 33/~ Yara 


Carriage free. Send 1|- for samples 
(returnable) of the Six colours 


BARCAIN T-SHIRTS 
Gay striped summer- 

w cotton short 
slee, ed with ribbed crew 
neck. Wash and 

well in fast 

Striped White/Maroon, 
White Green, White 
Brown, White Navy 
or White'Ligh 

Chest measurement sizes 20 to 26—3/7d., 
post 4d. 3 for 10/6, pest free. Sizes 28 
to 36—4/-, post 4d. 3 for 11/9, post iree 





MAYFAIR MAIL ORDERS LTD. Dept 68), %, Blackfriars Lane, London, E.C.4 


PIR Phew ey. = 8 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD - BURSLEM ° STOKE-ON-TRENT ° STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 


Telegrams: Steventon 


Burslem and at Middlewich * Cheshire 


- Telephone 152 
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Vt avellers, Vo OY 


RK bad-lbout 


A full size iron which plugs in 
anywhere. Indispensable to the 
clothes-conscious and a boon 
where there are children. No 

i roblems, the Gad- 
Rowe foiss flat in its own case, 
weighs “=, 24 Ibs. 

Price 42/6 


e TALAS 


bad-Ubout 


Obtainable from usval electrico! eLecraic aig vessine 
supplrers. 


FALKS VU. DEPT., Fi FARRINGDON noae, &.c.! 
WEST END SHOWROOMS, 20 MOUNT STREET, PARK LANE, W.1 





Only Curled Hair was 
good enough for the 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


When Hamptons of Trafalgar Square were executing 
the new seating for the House of Lords the specifi- 
cation by the Ministry of Works called for Curled 
Hair as THE filling. This was a wise decision for 
Curled Hair is hygienic, provides perfect ventilation 
and retains its resilience throughout its life. The 
most comfortable and artistic upholstery made by 
craftsmen can only be produced by using new 
Curled Hair. OLD CHAIR 

by Hepplewhite ... 


OLD CHINA 
from Chelsea... 


seating by Hamptons 
OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE 

* When buying upholstered furniture ee 
insist on seeing this label that is attached | OLD WHISKY 


to every piece filled with genuine Curled 
Hair. It is your guarantee of comfort 


HEE OLD ANGUS 


a - 
~ CURLED HAIR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION A Noble Scotch—Blended for Connoisseurs 
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Sandcasting in ‘Hiduminium’ 


‘Hiduminium’ so to speak, grew up with the British Aircraft Industry. In meeting the high 


standards of quality and performance demanded by the industry, this series of alloys became world 





famous. Our illustration shows ‘ Hiduminium’ R.R.50 being poured into a hand made mould for 


HIGH 
make light work of it with DUTY 


ALLOYS: 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. TELEPHONE: SLOUGH 2120I. INGOT, BILLETS, FORGINGS, CASTINGS 


an Armstrong Siddeley Stator Casing. 


AND EXTRUSIONS IN ‘HIDUMINIUM’* AND ‘MAGNUMINIUM’™* ALUMINIUM & MAGNESIUM ALLOYS * Registered Trade Marks 
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Don’t fight shy of this simple symbol. 
One red-hot poker—what could that mean ? Arrows 
. . or rays of heat? Fourteen glass marbles in a 
fairy ring ... Glass marbles... aha!.. 
The finest insulating material in the world, for heat, 
sound or electricity consists of minute glass filaments SPUN 
FROM GLASS MARBLES! It must have something | 
to do with 
REGLASS 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 








ARE YOU A 
SINGLE- HANDED 
EXECUTIVE? 


A «FONADEK ”’ in the office or factory 
leaves you free to write, type, refer, 
dictate or even to continue manual work. 
To operate, merely hang telephone 
receiver on “FONADEK"’ instrument 
and dial as usual, then speak and listen, 
« FONADEK "’ saves time and repetition 
and permits 
numerous 
people to con- 
verse rong 
the “FONADEK" during one call, 
Further details and literature on request. 


The Librarian, like other anual people, finds a Remington Portable an 
absolute necessity. It is the typewriter which meets his needs . . . has a stand~- 
ard keyboard, personal touch regulator, paragraph indenting key, detach- 
able hinged case ... plus those qualities which make a Remington Portable 
the perfect typewriter. Price £28.10. Descriptive folder free on request 
to REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept. PR. 59) 1 New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


Mlemingtor Hland 0.» : 
Makes tha most of Professtonal Tlmel |" sinnincHam, 17. Taurens: tarmerne 


5746 
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This is the wine 
| to say ‘YES’ to! 


standby jo 


Pally 
STOMACH UPSETS 


RAZ LAL 


A distinctive white wine 
to be served slightly chilled 
Shtpped >y Bouchard Aime Ltd, 

Maytair, London, W.1 


- teen-age acidity 
. +. the youngster’s tummy upsets 
— ‘Milk of ia’ dispels 
them all. Baby's ‘ windigestion ° 
too, is soon put right. 
But ‘Milk of Magnesia’ is more 
than a pleasant and effective ant- 
acid — it acts gently but surely as 
a laxative as well. A bottle kept 
handy in the Medicine Cabinet en- 
sures ready relief whenever the 
need arises. 





TAILORED 
COMFORT 


still original 
in its lasting goodness 


The smooth, fragrant goodness of CRAVEN MIXTURE was 
Originally blended 150 years ago for the Earl of Craven, and 
cultured men still find this mellow, slow burning tobacco 
gives a richer, more satisfying smoke. 


gery 


¢ WAN 


4 oz. size 1/7—12 oz. size 3/2 


‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ 


4 6 an ounce in Fine Cut or Double Broad Cut. * REGD. TRADE MARK 


See / 
shirts by SS 


VANTE 


COTELLA LTD., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.I 


MOSELEY 


hand-made 
tobacco pouches 
of Quality 


Packed in 1-02. foil packets, 2-oz. and 4-oz. airtight cins, 


jj 
LLA | 
“It is a Tobacco to live for ’’ — Sir James Barrie in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 





PUM tite iisititer tee! | 


2 WAYS TO RAISE. 
YOUR M.PLT. 


aT a 





anit 


2. STEER YOUR CHOICE WISELY 


1, STEER CLEAR OF KERBS 
Careful buying as well as care- 


it 


Every time you bump over a 
kerb you bruise your tyre walls. 
Result — concussion damage 
and the risk of blowout later 
on. Treatment like this shortens 
tyre life. Careful driving pays 


ful driving can save you pounds 
a year on tyres. Watch tyre 
mileage—you’ll prove it pays to 
ask for Henley Tyres. Built with 


Incentive means built withextra _. 


EE 


‘ 
o - 


These luxury pouches, made by 
hand from best hard, fine Para 
rubber, lie snugly in the pocket 
without bulging and keep your 
favourite tobacco in perfect 
condition. Ask your tobacconist. 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS LTD. 
ARDWICK - MANCHESTER, !2. 


53/55 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
54 GEORGE ROAD, (ISLINGTON ROW), 
EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, [5 


dividends in extra M.P.T. care to give you extra wear. 


M.P.T. — MILES PER TYRE — MATTERS TODAY. Those 
extra miles count now as never before. And results show 
that better pay for better work makes all the difference to the 
wear your tyres give you. The Henley Incentive 
Scheme fosters the un- 

hurried concentration on 

doing a first-class job that 

puts extra miles into 

every Henley Tyre. 


tare 


“SOO ATT 


Petrol, vaporizing oil and 

diesel from 1} b.h.p. to 40 

i b.h.p.—air and water 
cooled. 


PETTERS LTD - STAINES 


cape Hn 
Merrie stestcziccctiereryreserece estat tptt eos itt PTT 
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Bromine 


Shan ancient Rome, purple was the sign of Imperial rank. 
The dye they used for colouring their robes came from 
a sea-snail called murex brandaris, found in the Medi- 
terranean. This dye is now known to be a compound of 
the element bromine — the only bromine compound ever 
found in a living organism. Bromine, a brown, fuming 
liquid related chemically to the greenish-yellow gas 
chlorine, is highly corrosive and dangerous to handle. 
Its name derives from the Greek “ Bodyos ”—a stench. 
Most of the bromine needed by industry today is, like that 
used by the Romans, extracted from sea-water, but the 
extraction process is carried out by chemists instead of by 
sea-snails. During the war I.C.I. helped to develop a 
factory in Cornwall where bromine is extracted from 
sea-water to make ethylene dibromide — a chemical used 
with tetra-ethyl lead in the production of anti-knock 
petrol. Photography needs silver bromide, which is used 
in practically all films and plates and many kinds of 
photographic paper; methyl bromide is employed in one 
type of modern fire extinguisher, and 
potassium bromide in medicine. 
1.C.I. uses bromine compounds to make 
some of the ‘ Caledon ’ and *‘ Durindone’ 


dyestuffs used for the dyeing of cotton. 





RNR 
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MIDDLE EAST 
PAKISTAN AND INDIA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


on the World's 
Most Experienced Airline ! 


@ You fly from London in tuxurious Complimentary drinks, meals and 
Constellation-type Clippers* to cigarettes. For all information, 
Istanbul and Beirut, and with same __ tickets and reservations, call your 
plane service to Basra, Karachi, 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bangkok and the 
Far East. Continue on, if you wish, 
around the world. 


Pan AMERICA 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


: Tel. Central 6194, 


* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 





The 
RIGHT approach 
to Automatic Control 


“ Automatic Controls require study and 
care in application. They can be waste- 
ful in initialoutlay and even in 
operational costs, but they can produce 
astonishingly accurate results in favour- 


able conditions ... each case must be 
studied and analysed beforeany 
decision can be taken on the right type 
of automatic equipment to use.”’ ... 
** Power and Works Engineering.” 

Get the advice of specialists who can 
advise impartially and from the widest 
experience. DRAYTON areable to give 
unbiased recommendations because they 
have free choice of the right equipment 
from their own extensive range. They 
are not tied to any one type which must 
have its limitations. Let us know your 
problem or write for our ca . 

1. Air operated proportioning type regulator. 
2. Simple air or water operated regulator. 

3. Self-operating regulator. 

4. Motor-operated valve. 

5. Proportional electrie Control. 


condulf- 
ZPANTO) 


West Drayton, Middlesex (West Drayton 2611) 


ACI2 

















‘Pain and the 
Highly-strung 


sensitive people have a _ greater 
susceptibility to pain. Comparatively 
mild ailments such as colds and 
headaches leave them depressed, irri- 
table and unable to carry out normal 
work. Such highly-strung women are 
abnormally affected by crude palliatives 
which others can consume with im- 
punity. It is for this sensitive group 
that Cogene has been evolved. Cogene 
contains Codeine, the powerful instan- 
taneous pain-reliever, antipyretic 
Phenacetin to bring temperature down 
to normal, Acetylsalicylic Acid to 
soothe the nerves and Caffeine to 
offset by mild stimulation any reaction 
towards depression. 


SUPPLIEDONLY BY CHEMISTS 
Price 1/4}d. and 2/Sd 


‘Cogene’ 


FOR THE SPECIAL RELIEF OF PAIN 


A Genatosan Product 


TABLETS 














* 480 ONLY AT | FELTED NEEDLELOOM x 


ALMOST! CARPETING 
HALF For fitted carpets, passages, halls, 


surrounds, cars, caravans, etc. Hard 
PRICE wearing, woollen, rubber backed. Needs 
no underfelt, no stitching and will not 
Balance of fray. Attractive range of colours. 
Export order. 
Brand new. Well known wringer from SPECIAL OFFER under our 
one of the biggest Manufaccurers. I6in. x money refund guarantee if returned up to 
14 days. 


2 in. Solid Rubber Rollers. Cream enamel 
Clamps to fit table, sink or stand. 
° 
UR 1 y wide 26° wide 14/6 yd 
35” wide 19/3 ya 


PRICE 69/6 Post 3/6 
WITH FOLDING ALL-METAL | 9/ TO ye. 52° wide 28/9 ys 
STAND. 89/6 Post 5/6 Send S.A.E. and 9d. for samples (refunded 
on return of samples). 
LTD. 


finish. 





Send S.A.E. for further details. 


PLATTS PAGE & CO. 


(Dept. P.1.) 373, Uxbridge Road, Acton, London, W.3 











Season ticket to friendship 


“HAVE A CAPSTAN!” has opened many a circle of 
friendship, shortened many a journcy. For this reaily 
good cigarette is just made to make friends. 


/ 
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when tone waren hon 


Made by neat for lawn lovers, this 
motor mower has special advantages 


@ Foot starter 


@ High-speed cutting 
cylinder. 


@ Engine cooled 
by biower 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
THE ENFIELD MOTOR MOWER CO. 


(Proprietors: The Enfield Cycie Co. Ltd) 
REDDITCH 











ont ribet ion 


Your 


= i] may save a life 


| 





that mummy | Have 


| Issued by The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and ireland), Lod 








CC 756 &6 


4 furmoto 


non-slip foo cream 


In tins 1/6, 3/-, 5/- and larger sizes 

AS USED IN HOMES AND at Grocers, lronmongers, Stores, etc. 

GARDENS SECTION. £100 FREE INSURANCE 
sTIvVAL OF GRITAIN AGAINST SLIPPING 


FE . , : 
given with every tin 


in case of difficulty, write for name of nearest stockist to :— 


FURMOTO CHEMICAL Co. Ltd., I-3 Brixton Rd., London, S. ws | 


Over 77,000 lives have been 

saved since 1824, an aver- 

age of 11 lives a week 

Your contribution will help 

the Lifeboatmen to con- 
tinue saving lives. 


ROYAL 
NATIONAL —- 
Ins 


*7ROSVENOR G Soests 
LONDON, SW 
Duke of Montrose, 
C.B., C.V.Gr, V.D., 
‘Treasurer. 
A. D. ag Brown 
T.D., M.A., Secretary 


QUEENANNE 


ScotcH Wuisky 


HILL THOMSON & CO.,LTD. 


EDINBURGH Est. 1795 


Holders of Royal Appointment to 
successive Sovereigns since 1838 
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He felt /~ ‘at forty 


Cleaner by far . . . and wide 


One of the friendly links with home for many 
thousands living overseas is the familiar tin of Calvert's 
Tooth Powder—on sale to-day in almost every country 
of the world. 

For four generations users agree that Calvert's does its 


relax completely, for about half- 


Really, John, you're too bad. 
an-hour before his dinner each 


Night after night, I go to the 


trouble <4 yaad you a proper 
meal and . . 

| PE I don’t eat 
it. Well, I’m sorry, dear, I don’t 
feel like eating—that’s all there 
is to it. I’m too tired. I’m 
getting old. 

Oh, nonsense, you're only just 
forty. "And anyway, if you’re tired 
you need food. 

Well, let’s not argue about it. 
I’m too tired for arguing, too. 


‘aie exasperates me, Mrs. 
Canning. He says he’s too tired 
to eat when he gets home. 


But, poor man, I expect he 
is. Life is a ghastly strain for 
men of his position. Just think 
of the worries he must have at 
the office—not to mention the 
work. Worries and tiredness 
have a direct effect on the 
digestion, you know; 

Well, but he still needs food. 


Of course he does, but not a 
substantial meal the second he 
comes into the house. Now, 
what I'd suggest is a routine our 
doctor recommended for mry 
husband. Persuade John to rest, 








evening, and while he’s resting, 
give him half a bottle of Brand’s 
Essence. 


Why, what's so quiet 


about Brand’s Essence ? 


Well, what our doctor said 
was this : When a person—even | 
a healthy person—gets very 
tired, his whole body slows up. 
Digestion juices, too. He doesn’t 





and so gets overtired because 
he’s undernourished. It’s a 
vicious circle. But Brand’s gives 
appetite again . . . That’s why 
doctors recommend it for in- 
valids. 


FOUR DAYS LATER 


What a day! This rush hour 
journey! Got any Brand’s for 
me, dear ? 
Of course. I am glad you like 
it, John. I'd never have believed 
it would make such a difference 
to you so soon. Here you are ! 
Ah-h-h! What good stuff this | 
is! I feel better for it already. 
What’s for dinner ? I must say, | 
I do really look forward to my | 
meals now! | 





. 50 now, although he’s quite back to his old 
youthful form, I still give him Brand’s Essence 


thanks to a 


unig 
Calvert's Tooth Powder? 
teeth show the difference. 


6 ee ler 


job of cleaning supremely well, and very pleasantly too, 
Have you ever tried 
You should, and let your 


we flavour. 





AZ 


- Ed ma 


crcus? 


/ 


PAINTER 
© 


sor be 


oh XY A 


vest KMITTOR farmer 


Fg 





Nails Clean, 


ep You f+ Groomed! 
Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beavtifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!! Just squeeze a little on your 
nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands, Presto! ! 
Your naits and hands become immaculate immediately. 


Thousands use Perox Chior every day. And what a 
boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 


From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 


te OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior 
matenals 


is made from selected as being the best of thei 
kind, processed in an original manner and designed to 
produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 
to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in 


any kind of climate. 


moTORIST 


WAITRESS 


CNGiNneeR 


C 


> 
CLEANwER 





whenever he’s extra tired or strained — and often S 
take it myself, too. It’s a meat protein with a ares: 
delicious flavour. It doesn’t contain fats, so there’s 


no trouble about digesting it. 


BRAND’S ESSENCE 


Essence of Chicken 4/3 Essence of Beef 3/3 


Perox-Chlor 


KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4, 


a F? 


POSTMAN Lethe tel 








SAnoR 


ae ee eh! 


GAROLNER SCHOOLBOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN 











Sweer 
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THE i oe. | whe Lentinens tise / 
ay somes ome 
F LY 8 IT E | AES \\ aN ha iB fag © Laze at one of Europe's finest Hotels, e 


ee in a semi-tropical situation. 150 bed- HERE'S HOW TO 
SE R I ES pe To i . rooms, ¢ acres of grounds fronting the CHANGE A WHEEL 

: “f : * it t+ sea, tennis, squash, golf . . . smiling - «+ the quickest way 

F : on service. Write for brochure B. : the cleanest way 

The two shorter models of this range = ef - 4 ” 3 . .« with effortless ease 

were designed originally for the small AT . we, Using its long handle, slide » 
overgrown streams and big Trout of { : Yosef Saye ne * Hydraulic 
> f z ack under axle, move the 
Kenya. while the 9 ft. model has handle up and downa few umes 
lately been added to and the wheel is clear. To lower 
fulfil the demands just give the handle a turn or 
. two anti-clockwise 
of the Steelhead and your car is down 


fishermen of N. TORQUA Y it is ge as 


America for a light, | 
very powerful rod. | The ENGLISH HOTEL in the MEDITERRANEAN MANNER out nan orenarion 
rer) TY HANDS 
<9 $y Mh areteg Mi aceengs Gh SOFTEE I RWI EIS _ | Only 6)" high (closed) but lifts 2 tons. 
bine great power THE FINEST ‘Letle * JACK IN THE WORLO 


withamnimen >| JM THE SERVICE OF Make eet 
weight, this having : A zuged SKYHI LIMITED 
been saved by using | j | i | ’ “ SKYHI”’ WORKS, WORTON RO., ISLEWORTH, miDOx 
ultra-light fittings. ross . . . 
Each rod is, of | 
course, superbly fin- 
ished and has Agate : 3 j f 
Butt and End rings. | : ‘ . 
The British fisher- | . er “- 
man is, perhaps, less LONDON 1812 
weight conscious | ‘ 
than his counter- | - one of the Barling 
part overseas but ; exhibits which re- 
now that these rods ceived an Award at 
are becoming more the 1851 Exhibition 
easily available at | 
home we strongly | 
recommend them to 
Anglers who like a 
light powerful rod 
Most of our Main 
Agents now have 
some of these} 4 : 2 
eer | cress reo 

“ - . x ‘ 4 exhibits at The Festival 
also be seen at our F j - ~ > : of Britain, 1951 


London Shop at 7/8 ‘ ‘ 
B. Barling & Sons 


Bury Street, St. $ “Wh - . 
Pe ; © greases his wheels, helps his 
James's, London, oxen”. The modern version of this PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 


S.W.1 (Whitehall | ea sqcions saw runs yo greases the 
9886/7). Catalogues Be wheels of transport helps trade. For S h pse 
giving full details of | transport does not follow trade, it makes tomac u ts 
a Hallie. can , it possible. To the efficacy of both, 

e sae Be, k° Johnson Matthey services and materials 
together with suit- # make substantial contributions. 
able lines and reels, | Booklet 1000 


can also be obtained SER VICES will interest you gad: sxigeits 


from these sources. | PROOUCTS AND MATERIALS UTILISING 
: . . A COUPLE OF 
IN3 MODELS | : Braddock tan ere en Cero oe y MEGGESONS * AT 
THE FIRST SIGN CF 


7h. - - 2 piece. | JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LIMITED - HATTON GARDEN - LONDON, E.C.1 ; INDIGESTION 


Weight ONLY 3} ozs. | 
ey ved Mamtar pe erm eer — ! ‘\ rr 
Wei i 44 os. | , . ; J \ Why ¢ _ 
gpagragoe te It’s a PLEASURE to mow with iN A Nines 
“= GREENS pt 
Ee ya QUALITY MOWERS! SS 2 
ERIC £11 -+.50'6 | The FREEWHEEL in this Greens “MONITOR”, it 4 - y 


combined with the adiustable ‘continuous’ 
These pertect rods for the light rod 
connoisseur can be handled at our Shop bar handle, exclusive to Greens, makes 
at 7/8 Bury 5 ; ’s, S : . 
re en Suacity st, James's S-W-1 | mowing EASY! Roller-drive. 2-section 





























Leone ig OBse 2) or at some of our 
selected Main Agents. and catalogues ings. Lasts a life: 
describing these rods can be obtained roller. Ball beari * ts a lifetime. 
from either 12°: £7.15.0( plus 37/9 Tax) 14°: £8.18.0( plus 43/5 Tax 
Complete with Grass Box. All Greens Mowers are 

guaranteed for ever for quality 
Greens Luxury “ZEPHYR” (Roller-drive), 14” & 16", of material and workmanship. 
with ro-cutter for fine lawns or 12-cutter for golf, 

c : Also Greens “CADET”, 12° cut, ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 
bowling greens etc. The perfect machine for the rubber tyres, £3.17:6 (plus 


Lomas” | STS BEC CECON 
% See them at your RONMONGER, SEEDSMAN OR STORE TODAY! 


BISMUTH 
THOMA R TO., a a 
S$ GREEN & SONLTD., LEEDS & LONDON | DYSPEPS! TABLETS 
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Leslie Henson says.. 


DECREE 


A 
Very Fine Sherry 





' 

; 

' 

| 

| BY ROYAL DECREE 
Queen Isabella Il granted to 
Defi Gordon & Co, the use 
of the Royal Arms of Spain 

} 


Produce of Spain 


| From your wine merchant 20/- full size bottle. Also from bars in the Festival Gardens 


| 
| JARVIS, HALLIDAY & CO. LTD, 62 PALL MALL, LONDON, 5.8. 
| 
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KRASMIC 


LATHER 


COPE'S*WHY THEY WON’ Series | 


} 





No. 2. Sterope 
(Bay, 1945) By Mid-day Sun 
— York Gala. A consistent 
and popular middle distance 
performer, this son of the 
1937 Derby winner at 2, 3 
and 4 years old won 12 of his 
22 races, and was only once 
unplaced. He holds a record 
in winning t idge- 
shire in successive years and 
the Royal Hunt Cup in 

Total winnings, 
£14,845 





Ne PPP rg 





t His kind and honest head denotes reliability and great courage, and his 
for uick fine racing record is attributable to great strength over back and loins, 
q clean sound limbs, and length from hip to hock, indicative of 
tremendous leverage. 
The jockey in the picture is E. C. Elliott, who rode Sterope to victory 
in his second Cambridgeshire in 1949, carrying top weight of 
¢ 9 stone 4 Ib. in soft going. 
COMPLETE In 4 Judge a a _ and a bookmaker 
. repu ‘or years name 
wom 2). |f Sepettiaetnte weiacgtonaeees DAVID COPE t | 
neraun 1/3 > fully illustrated brochure today. LUDGATE CIRCUS 
I LONDON E.C.4 
You con depend on GOres “The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 


close 
shaving! 

















THE ERASMIC CO. LTD, 














It started 
158 
years ago 





Seven generations ago men came to the valley 
of Thorncliffe and began to dig for coal. Their 
great-great-grandsons, at the beginning of a new 
scientific era, discovered that from coal oils 
could be made a new weapon against germs — 
and they called it Izal. There followed a 
period of great development, until today 
many Newton Chambers products —Izal, 
Sanizal, Zal—are helping to safeguard health 


in schools, factories, in public places and in the 


homes of the people here and overseas. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, OF THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


IRONFOUNDERS - ENGINEERS - CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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Two forms of 
consultation are frequent at TI. No.1! is 
| full technical consultation with customers. No. 2 is expert consulta- 
tion within TI itself, for TI is an organisation of 49 factories in 
Britain, each with its specialised job. TI companies make cycles, 
cycle parts, precision steel tubes, electrical appliances, high pressure 
cylinders, gland packings, paint, aluminium alloy sheet, strip, extru- 
| sions . .. Each feeds the whole TI fund of expert knowledge, 


available to all Tl companies and to customers who consult them. 


Ti’s 49 FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
\The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. (Trafalgar $633) A) 





» SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


ha Wy 











| RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTD. EDINBURGH 
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on the 4 FIRE PROTECTION 


IS YOUR BOILER 


A BEASTLY 
NUISANCE ? 


If so—then it’s time 



































gallons per minute 
Tim, can, cesonad fost tre, procton you installed the 


etc., or any building requiring its own independent 
fire-fighting equipment Mounted on its trailer as 
shown, it may be towed by any car or light vehicle, 
while its mobility can be further increased by with- 


drawing the fire engine from its trailer 
‘GODIVA. TRAILER wins runare AGAMATIC 


Go Anywhere: DOMESTIC WATER HEATER 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD - COVENTRY 


Te AGAMATIC really 
works: automatically 
and without coaxing, tem- 
perament or grime 


v to give you all the 
baths you want as often as 
you want them, all round 
the clock 
immaculate and as efficient as 
Vv the Agamatic costs £45 (ex the famous Aga Cooker 
works) and is as economical 4 the A sto wun beet on 
and trouble-free for the small 

ARS coke and devours all your 
household as it is generous 2 

kitchen refuse 


and trouble-free for the large 
family These proud boasts and many 


others are guaranteed by the 
Jf and is as good-looking, as makers of Aga Cookers. 





HOW TO FIND OUT MORE ABOUT THE AGAMATIC. We shall be pleased to 
give you all the facts about this amazing domestic boiler. Just write to us for 


Do everything you can to make Oran oo ans duh 00d Ga aii br poem ch oar 


the roads safe for everybody 
: AGA HEAT LTD. 

Showrooms: 18/20 North Audley Street, London, W.1 

Joseph Sankey and Sons Limited (Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Led.) 

Wellington, Shropshire The word “ AGAMATIC” is a registered trade mark of Aga Heat Lid. 





Sankey OF WELLINGTON 

















THE LARGEST WHEEL AND CHASSIS FRAME MAKERS IN BRITAIN 
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Coventry Climax 


fork-lift trucks 


put production 


“— 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks and 
loads almost any material up to 6,000 Ibs. 
at a time-swiftly, deftly, economically. 
Think of your present costs in moving and 
storing; the cost of handling and trundling 
by old-fashioned methods; and you will 
see how, with this machine, these non- 
productive costs may be cut and your 
output increased - forthwith. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork lift trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 13 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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